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Although the old Italian villas and their gardens are essentially formal, they have a homelike, livable quality. Transplant such exotic elegance to America and the 


result is often grotesque—the form is there but the spirit is lacking. From this glimpse of an Italian house in New England can be caught some of the genuine 
spirit. How it was created is described on the opposite page 
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The house rises from a bower of greenery, relieved here and there by flowering shrubs and the more formal accents of bay trees and cedars, 


while the partly wooded hillside, left purposely in its natural state of wilderness, forms a striking background 


An Italian House in New England 


HOW THE EXOTIC ELEGANCE OF A FOREIGN STYLE HAS BEEN 


—* VILLA-AL-MARE,” THE SUMMER HOME 


WALTER 
Photographs by 


VERY departure from the strictly native in domestic archi- 
tecture is always attended with difficulties, and some of our 
worst architectural blunders have been due to the attempt to 
transplant into an uncongenial environment. 
Perhaps no style has suffered more from this treatment than the 
Italian. Our New England hillsides and mid-Western prairie 
landscapes are dotted with mistakes of this nature. Shorn of 
its proper surroundings, the style is coldly formal and lacking in 
homelike quality. 


exotic elegance 


But such crimes against good taste are by no means unavoid- 


abie, and it is quite possible to handle the Italian style of archi- 





Mary H. 





FITTED TO AMERICAN SURROUNDINGS 


OF MR. GEORGE LEE AT BEVERLY FARMS, MASSACHUSETTS 


A. DYER 


Northend 


at home in its 
Bar 


a true teeling for 


tecture in such a‘ way as to make it seem entirely 
New World setting. 
Harbor, and in other places, architects with 
the meaning of the style have succeeded admirably in adapting 
the style and adjusting the environment so that there is no hint 


On the shores of Lake Michigan, at 


of incompatibility, no suggestion of impropriety. 
An excellent example of such adjustment is to be found in 


*Villa-al-Mare,” the summer home of Mr. George Lee at Beverly 
Here the architect, Mr. William G. Rantoul, was 
given a sufficiently free hand in the matter of design and planting 
time, an 


Farms, Mass. 


to produce, in a_ brief effect of settled beauty, 





HOUSE 


In the living-room the paneled wainscot rises two-thirds of the way to the beamed ceiling, making an excellent background for the heavy old Italian furniture and 
the plethora of antiques which have been assembled here 





The music room is ltahan Renaissance in design and furnishings ; the walls finished 


in white and gold panels surmounted by a shallow vaulted ceiling 


coupled with the inherent elegance and dignity of the Italian 
St} le. 

Bostonians are fortunate in their North Shore, and Mr. Ran- 
toul was fortunate in having so fair a frame for his picture. 
The way from Beverly to Magnolia is a delightful panorama 
of shady woodland, sunny meadows, a rolling hinterland, rugged 
headlands, sandy beaches, and the eternal beauty of the sparkling 
sea. In this delectable combination of shore and country there 
has grown up a colony of attractive homes, varying from the 
simple cottage to the stately mansion, surrounded everywhere 
by the green beauty of trees. It was amid the natural beauties 
of the North Shore that Mr. Lee, a well-known Boston banker, 
chose to erect his summer home, on the crossroads a third of a 
mile from the Beverly Farms railroad station. 

It was sixty years ago that Col. Henry C. Lee, Mr. George 
Lee's father, one of the four pioneer summer residents of the 
North Shore, built a home not far from where Villa-al-Mare 
now stands. The section in the immediate vicinity developed 
slowly, and when the son purchased the land on which his 
house now stands it was a rough, forlorn-looking spot enough. 
In fact, it was largely a sand pit. But Mr. Lee and his architect 
saw the possibilities of the site, and the transformation is now 
complete. 

Villa-al-Mare stands somewhat back from the main road on 

slight eminence, commanding a superb view of the sail-dotted 





Dignity rather than ornament is the keynote of the dining-room. The woodwork, the leather upholstered chairs and the massive refectory table are of mahogany. An 
Italian hanging chandelier is suspended from the beamed ceiling 


ocean. In the distance is Misery Island, where Mr. Lee has a 
week-end bungalow called “Ye Court of Hearts.” Visible also 
from the villa is the yellow stretch of West Beach, the favorite 
bathing resort of the North Shore colony. 

The house is built of gray stucco with a red tiled roof, befit- 
ting the Italian architecture. The roof line is broken by dormers 
and the design displays a happy combination of balance and 
variety. The arrangement of windows, balconies, porches and 
terraces is admirably calculated to offset any tendency toward 
stiff formality. The entrance is at the end, facing the road, 
while the main front commands the view of the sea and over- 
looks the garden. At the left of this the wild, rocky hillside 
offers a charming foil to the works of man. 

The feature which at once attracts the attention of the be- 
holder is the wealth of planting near the house, and to this is 
due, in large measure, its appearance of being comfortably at 
home. It seems to rise from a bower of greenery, relieved 
here and there by flowering shrubs and the more formal accents 
of bay trees and cedars, while the partly wooded hillside, left 
purposely in its natural state of wildness, forms a charming 
background. 

The house is approached between ornamental gate-posts, up 
a short flight of steps, and along a winding gravel path between 
velvety lawns and masses of shrubbery. The little entrance 
porch, with its tiled roof and white pillars, flanked by hydrangeas 


This view of the living-room indicates its position in the house. The French windows 


open directly on the terrace shown on the next page 





\cross part of the garden front extends a brick terrace with bay and box and palms 


in 


tubs 
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Beftting Italian architecture, the house is of gray stucco, with a red-tiled roof. The arrange- 
ment of windows, balconies, porches and terraces is admirably calculated to offset any 
tendency tcward stiff formality 
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At the left of the terrace is a covered veranda enveloping the corner of the house. 


capped, vine-covered parapet Suitably furnished, it may be enclosed for a sun parlor 

tubs, is just the right size to through large French casement windows, is a covered veranda 

the house to the right the enveloping the corner of the house. This may be enclosed as a 
lower level, is the garden, sun parlor, and is suitably furnished. 

entrance porch by two eas) The wild hillside at the rear of the house, with its few gnarled 

old trees, is a tangle of wild roses and clover, while nature has 

nt exter a brick terrace, been assisted by the planting of clematis paniculata and ampe- 

ordered by a stone-capped, Jlopsis, which partly cover the gray ledges in summer. A short 

of which 1 entury plant in distance to the reir are the stables, where Mr. Lee keeps a 


tring of thoroughbreds, reached by a gravel walk through a 
smnooth-shaven lawn, bor- 
dered at intervals by hy- 

ge drangeas and other plants 
ve in tubs. 

The interior of the 
house, in which the 
Italian note has been pre- 
served, is no less success- 
ful than the exterior. The 
entrance door opens di- 
rectly into an arched hall- 
way with mosaic floor 
and paneled woodwork. 
From this hallway oaken 
stairs ascend to the sec- 
ond floor. 

To the left of the hall 
is the music room, which 
is Italian Renaissance in 
design and _ furnishings, 
not far removed from the 
English Georgian style. 
The walls are finished in 
white and gold panels and 

(Continued on page 2) 
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One of the summer fabrics 
varitinted flowers with 
a black-hued background 


The first principle of refurbishing for the summer is to put away all furniture anu hangings that suggest 
winter and to give the room a sense of spaciousness 


Another fabric is the bas- 
ket and flower pattern on 
a blue-checked ground 


The House in Summer Neglige 


THE FURNITURE TO DISCARD AND ITS HOT WEATHER SUBSTITUTES—SUMMER COLOR SCHEMES--THE 
NEW STRIPES—SUMMER CARE OF WINTER FURNITURE 


AGNES 


summer, our axiom should be: not 
Simplify and eliminate at every turn. The 
stuffness and fussiness of winter quarters must be replaced by 


“doing over” for the 


“overdoing.” 


the fluffiness of summer furnishings. The imagination plays such 
a part in our being cool that, while a red plush sofa does not 
actually heat us nor a gray wicker chaise longue upholstered in 
light-green chintz keep us cool, these factors of psychology must 
be kept in mind. 

There are some things to be attended to before we start to 
redo our quarters for the summer. It were best to cleanse thor- 
oughly several of the largest and more cumbersome pieces of 
furniture, wrap them in sheets and put them away in the store 
room. Even with the use of slip covers there is bound to be 
much wear and tear on furniture during the summer, so it were 
more prudent to put them away altogether. Oriental rugs should 
be rolled up in newspaper—moths detest nothing as they do 
printer’s ink—and put them away. 
particularly hard on rugs. 


The grit of summer dust is 
Wash all the bric-a-brac, put over 
them covers of oiled paper, and place them upon the topmost 
closet shelf. Along with these go the oil paintings in their heavy 
gold frames. Leave only a few etchings or water colors, which 
can now come into their own in prominence. These things dis- 
we have a working basis on which to refurbish for 
the summer. 


posed of, 

Our first consideration is the walls. If the paper is in good 
condition it may need only a thorough wiping wit! a clean cloth 
and with dry bread around the squares where the pictures have 


been removed. In case the paper has had its day, the walls may 


i 


be done over with alabastine. This comes in very good shades 
and leaves a smooth, clean, fresh surface. 

If the walls are to be repapered choose gray or putty color 
or a soft, cool tan. Striped papers are very popular this season, 
and they come in a great variety of stripes and tones—and at a 
small price. Black stripes on a white or gray or buff back 
ground make a charming Side wall. If care is taken to select 
a stripe that is wide in proportion to the size of the room, a 
very striking and not altogether bizarre effect is obtained. Of the 
many figured papers being shown this season one particularly 
is interesting: blackbirds and flowers on a white background, 
suggestive of an old English paper. 

Granted that the woodwork is white, the mouldings of the 
door casing may be striped in black. 
be taken that this is not overdone. It would require, perhaps, 
the judgment of a decorator to get just the proper balance of 
black and white. 
but this, I believe, to be less successful than the striping. 


The greatest care should 


The entire door and trim may be painted black, 


Never have the papers been more attractive than this season. 
To be sure, stripes predominate, as they do in women’s clothes. 
For the dining-room there come blue and buff stripes; for the 
bedrooms, lavender and gray. Chintz papers are always sugges- 
tive of summer rooms. Used in conjunction with a plain, white 
wainscot, the chintz papers are at their best, especially if the 
hangings and upholstery are confined to one or two tones. A 
pretty bedroom is done with a light lavender wall and wood- 
work of lemon color; the tones must be very delicate and one 


or two notes of deper lavender should be introduced to keep 
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room 
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Painted peasant furniture can be decorated in the Gesign 


of the hangings, giving the room a decorative unity black rug \s 





The fact that peasant furniture is eminently adapted to the summer arrangement does 


not forbid it a place in an all-year decorative scheme 


rugs, 
they can easily be 
Thus, in a 
white 


pense of buying a 


try-out we can have an old rug dyed black at a small expense. 

It is always better to have small rugs in summer time than large, 
as they are more easily taken up and cleaned, and, moreover, a 
sparsely covered floor gives a sense of coolness. 

lo re-kalsomine a matter small expense 
if the painter tinted ceiling adds fresh- 
and done now, it need not be redone in the fall. Always 
tinted to tone in with the color of the wall. For that 
reason a dead white ceiling is impracticable; moreover, it would 
show quickly the smoke from lamps, the fire and the furnace. 

The heavy, handsome velour or damask hangings at windows 
nd doors are the most essential winter furnishings to be gotten 
of. Upholsterers will sometimes recommend their being left 
up hung in bags, but nothing is more ghostlike in appearance 
than these great, sheeted things dangling in midair. Take them 
down and substitute at the doors a plain cotton rep, which hangs 


ceiling is a of 


uses care. A newly 


ness, 


have it 


rid 


well and is inexpensive. At the windows nothing is more effective 
or partakes more of the summer gladness of color than chintz. 
Narrow-width cretonnes in excellent patterns and colors come at 
double-width linens in beautiful design and 
wonderful colors come as high as $4.50; and one’s choice lies 
For furniture coverings the 50-inch width 
cuts to the best advantage, but for the hangings the full width 
is too broad for the general run of window openings and the 
split width looks a little scrimpy. Use the 30-inch width. 

\n excellent way to treat a window is to put next the glass 
. cream scrim with a wide hemstitched hem at the bottom. This 
curtain shields from the strong glare and prevents the dust from 


twenty cents a yard; 


all the way between. 


\s it is readily washed, a fresh, crisp appearance can 
Inside these could be hung the chintz 
The valance shuts off the 


blowing 1n. 
alwavs be maintained. 
curtains, preferably with a valance. 
it, serving 
lat the 


top lig] 
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side 
finish 
of 


a good 
the top 
window 
ome  chintzes 
look best with the 


light coming 


through them and 
show ing the color, 
best 


unlined: 





the, 
left 


SO are 


Extension tables, light in weight and with clean-cut lines, 
can serve a dozen purposes in the summer home 





Its decoration can 


A couch of these lines and light structure is always serviceable. 
match the hangings, and its tone the walls 
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Rattan and willow furniture has no equal for summer use if it is employed judiciously. Painted to harmonize with the walls and upholstered in gaily-tinted chintz, it 
lends a refreshing air of coolness and comfort, a respite from the stuffness of winter furniture 





others lose their pattern when unlined. A rather odd and dainty your room from year to year, picking out of the linen a tone and 
window hanging can be made of Japanese toweling. Both pat- matching it up with plain fabrics. Nothing is cooler than a gray 
terns and colors are summery. Hang them on either side of the and rose linen. Use with it gray-painted furniture and _ plain 
window and use a valance of the material. These are adaptable rose upholstery, alternating with a few pieces done in linen. A 
to both dining and bedrooms. In the 
former the blue and white patterns are 


room becomes tiresome when all the 
pieces are upholstered alike and is per- 
especially good to use when the china haps too reminiscent of a “suite.” On 


also is blue. Table runners and dresser the other hand, a room of conglom- 


covers may be made of the same ma- erate upholstered pieces has neither 
terial. It washes well and is inexpen- restfulness nor dignity. Plain walls, 
sive, coming from fifteen cents a yard 


figured hangings, plain and figured 
upwards. 


upholstered furniture—this is a fairly 
There are numberless sunfast mate- good rule to stick by. 
rials shown, and, if one avoids the Summer chair-coverings are so in- 
expensive that they should be re- 
done very often. With the help of a 


good upholsterer who comes in by the 


clinging variety, no better window 
drapery can be had. It is well to avoid 
the type that has a black warp thread, 
for while these are pretty enough in 
the hand, they are not pretty with the 
light streaming through. 


day, a complete summer garnishing 
may be easily accomplished. It is well, 
before putting on the covers, to rub the 
furniture down with a good polish, as 
the heat is hard on the furniture finish. 
If the oil is well rubbed in there is 
little chance that it will blister or crack. 


If one wishes to go in for a rather 
expensive linen it were best to choose 





one with many colors, because good 
linen gives many years of service and 


A combination lounge chair and foot rest of this kind will be ; 
found indispensable (Continued on page 55) 


you can change the color-scheme of 




































The first flowers that can be gathered suc- 





cessfully for house decoration —narcissus, 
Arrange them in a stand set in water for 


even the stems are beautiful 
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color scheme more easily plotted and maintained 
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China asters last well in water. During 
their culture watch for black beetles. 
Once past that stage, the blossoms are a 
well-won reward 


my perennials. They were gen- 
erally successful, save the holly- 
hocks, which became diseased. As 
there is no remedy for this plant 
sickness, I burnt the plants and 
sprayed the ground with Bordeaux 
Mixture. | will try them again in 
a couple of years. 

From May until frost my bor- 
ders are gay, first with tulips, 
arabis and little English daisies, 
Bellis perennis, quickly followed 
by columbines, Aquilegia, pyre- 
thrums, German iris and the old- 
fashioned gas plant, Dictamus 
Fraxinella Alba. The last should 
be better known; it has a beautiful 
white flower in May and a good 
foliage all summer ; a slow grower, 
but when four or five years old it 
branches out and makes a hand- 
some bush. The pyrethrums, sin- 
gle and double, also last a long 

time. If the lower leaves are 

cut away they will not rot out, 

as often happens when the 
e roots are too damp. The 
columbines are always a joy, 
lasting many weeks and being 
of many colors. The long- 
spurred variety generally die 
after a few years, but the 
short-spurred seem to live 
on indefinitely. The latter 
variety sow themselves, and 
many seedlings can be taken 
up in the autumn and given 
away, thus affording one the 
pleasures of helping other 
gardens and gardeners. Ger- 
man iris are—or should be 
in every garden. To make 
them bloom more freely di- 
vide the clumps every three 
or four years. 

In June the tall delphiniums 
are at their height of beauty. 
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A self-contained flower, the delphinium, if cut back when it 


goes to seed, it will send up new healthy shoots. In the same _ with their appearances. 


month coreopsis flowers. A hint as to winter care: do not cover 


them with manure, as it will kill them, 
a straw or leaf mulch is all they re- 
quire. On and off all summer the 
Pearl Achillea blooms. It is especially 
valuable for cutting. As it spreads 
like a weed, boards should be placed 
in the ground all around it. 

So that they might be tied securely, 
the dahlias were planted by the fence. 
Their culture is simple enough, al- 
though many gardeners play tricks 
with them—often to their regret. 
Thus some cut out the middle stalk 
with the idea of getting more flowers 
and less foliage. I have not found 
this practical. If more than two stalks 
come from the bulb I cut them off 
at the ground. 

The poppies, sown in every empty 
space, bloom in July and August with 
the phlox. Of the many varieties of 
phlox the best I know is the early 
white Miss Lingard, which has huge 
flower heads, blooms early in June, 
lasts three or four weeks and flowers 
again in August. Of the salmon pinks 
the prettiest is the Elizabeth Camp- 
bell. 

In September the pink-and-white 
physostegia—which, by the way, is an 
excellent cutting flower, lasting for 
(lays in water—keeps gay the border 
of my garden. The dahlias, marigolds 
and chrysanthemums last until frost. 


As chrysanthemums seem to dislike wind, I have found it better 


to plant them in a sheltered spot. 


The four middle beds of my garden are largely for annuals. 
At first an annual bed is not pleasing, the seedlings seem scrawny 
until July. They should have been mixed with perennials, but 





When the Sweet William died down, a row of 
white petunias covered their place along the edge 





The old-fashioned gas plant, Diclamus fraxinella alba, should 
be better known. It has a beautiful white flower in May 
and a good foliage all summer 


keeping them separate proved convenient for cutting, so I bore 


The north and west beds are partly sheltered by old lilac bushes, 


so I planted my late white cosmos 
in them, and they are often saved 
from a first frost—an_ excellent 
idea to remember if your garden hap- 
pens to have bushes and you wish to 
make your cosmos last as long as 
possible. 

The color scheme of the north bed 
is red and white with the white sup- 
plied in part by candidum lilies. As 
these are in a hot sunny spot they 
seem to thrive; | cannot grow them 
satisfactorily in half shade. Red is 
given by scarlet salvia; and in the 
autumn, when the garden is turning 
brown, | am grateful for their brilliant 
color, 

Blue and white is the scheme of the 
east bed. My Dropmore Anchusa has 
grown larger than any I’ve ever seen; 
besides, it lasts from May to July. 
The Emperor William cornflowers are 
excellent for cutting, but they turn 
brown by July. Were it not for the 
fact that they seed themselves, I would 
not bother with them. In May the 
hardy lupines are beautiful. They 
make big plants four or five feet high. 
However, they also die down, so | 
plant the hardy blue salvia, Asurea 
grandiflora, in front to hide them. 

The south bed is principally for 
China asters, pink and white (Ameri- 
can Branching), and by August is a 


glorious sight. When the first buds come watch for black beetles. 


No amount of spraying will affect these. You must pick off by 


hand morning and night, and to make sure that they do not return 
drop them into oil or boiling water. The work is arduous, but if 
(Continued on page 55) 


Madame Plantier roses, which filled the middle oval Together with pink tulips in the south bed was rock 


plot, were a mass of small white roses in June 


cress, Arabis albida, the double long-blooming variety 
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illowe to « 

trude itself upon 
the eve or be PANELING 
{wv ‘ ( re ive 
{ thre ' ' 
of the roon It 
, istake 1 


thre se two extrerny ol treatment an 


le re ill Sticc? ssful or matistving, 


and an attempt to carry out such a 
combination in attempt oftentime 
unconsciously or thoughtlessly mace 
is primarily responsible tor many 
of the failures in wall management 
that we see all too trequentl) 
lHiaving realized clearly the several 
functions of a wall and having ck 
termined which treatment ts preter 
particular case undet 


ible tor ny 


consideration, it remains to choose 


the manner of making trom nun 
bet ol po sibilities about to be 
enumerated, It is important to de 
cide the decorative — ol back 
ground question first; for some wall 
surface once made and appropri 


ately furnished, do not readily lend 


themselves to bemg changed from 
one classification to the other 
Walls may be wainscoted or co, 
ered with wood either wholly or in 
» os e 
part, and this wood casing may le 
either plain or paneled. In the same 


way walls may be tiled either partly 


ceiling-high paneling over the fireplace end of the room 


ASTER—CONCRETE—TILE 
\IOST EFFECTIVELY USED—THE COSTS 
ATE RAILS 


PI 


the stair add sufficient 


Three elements are represenied here: a plastered wall, papered in a neutral tone, a paneled wainscot, and a 


Structure and Decoration of Walls 





If tinted in a color harmonizing with the woodwork, the plastered 
wall needs little decoration. Here the lines of the windows and 


interest 
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an effective treatment, decorative in itself 


BURLAP—HOW 
PICTURE MOULDING AND 


or over their 
whole surface. 
Last of all, they 
may be plastered 
either in part or 
in their full ex- 
tent. The combi- 
nations and diver- 
sities that may be 
derived from 
these basal meth- 
ods of treatment 
vield a wide va- 
riety of rich and 
interesting possi- 
bilities. 
Nothing is 
more suitable for 
walls, nothing is 
more fit for 
their adornment, 
nothing affords a 
greater or more 
agreeable variety 
for their treat- 
ment, than wood. 
Whether the man- 
ner of execution 


KACH IS 


be exceedingly 

simple or highly 

ornate, the natu- 
ral beauty of wood, imparted by 
color and grain, makes it a material 
aiwavs desirable for interior finish. 
[ven when the wood is entirely cov- 
ered with paint its wholesomeness 
of surface and texture can still be 
seen and felt. Wood, furthermore, 
possesses the advantage of being 
easily worked and readily adaptable 
to a diversity of treatments. 

If a wall is to be wainscoted its 
full height from floor to ceiling 
there is no occasion for plastering it 
first, if it be a partition. The studs 
on which the laths would be nailed 
for a plastered wall will serve as a 
supporting framework or backing 
for the wainscot, which will be 
nailed directly to it. Just how close 
together the studs must be will de- 
pend on the character of the wain- 
scot and the size of the panels used, 
but in any case they should be close 


enough—two or two and a half feet 


apart—to make the work thoroughly 
stiff and rigid. If the wall is an out- 


side wall, however, it should be first 


plastered, with the brown = and 
scratch coats laid on lathing nailed 
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to the furring strips in the usual man- 
ner. This should be done as a protec- 
tion from excess of dampness, which, 
in addition to being unhealthy and un- 
comfortable, is bound to work havoc 
with the wainscot. When walls are 
thus plastered “grounds” , must be 
nailed horizontally to the furring strips. 
These “grounds” project through the 
plaster coat and afford a support to 
which the wainscot is fastened. To be 
properly spaced the design: and meas- 
urements of the paneling ought to be 
known beforehand. The same general 
method of construction will apply to 
walls that are partly wainscoted and 
partly plastered. 

The pattern of the paneling will de- 
pend entirely upon personal taste and 
the guidance of architectural precedent 
and tradition. Each architectural mode 
of expression has its own peculiar and 
well recognized styles of paneling and 
its own strongly characteristic molding 
profiles and dimensions. A detailed dis- 
cussion of these, however, belongs to a 
specific architectural treatise and can 
only be alluded to in this place. It will 
be germane to the purpose, however, 
to observe that the panels, of whatever 
shape they be, are small, with numerous 
stiles and rails (the uprights and cross 
pieces) in Tudor and Stuart architec- 
ture, while in the Queen Anne and 





A novel treatment fitting for a room of this type—hollow tile walls and floor laid in wide bonding. It shows 
also the foundation for plastered or paneled walls in hollow tile houses 





(Gseorgian types the stiles and rails become fewer, though broader, 


which can be worked down to give a finished panel 7g of an inch 
and the panels far larger, the moldings, at the same time, fre- 


thick. While much of the old paneling was considerably thinner, 
it must be borne in mind that it was much easier for the old 
joiners than for our modern carpenters to come by well-seasoned 


quently being bolder in profile, more prominent in projection 
and heavier. 

he woods in general use for wain- 
scot and paneling purposes are oak, 
chestnut, cypress, red gum, sweet gum, 
butternut, walnut, white pine and pop- 
lar. The cost of paneling per square 
foot will necessarily depend on the 
kind of wood used and the stvle of 
panel, which will involve’ various 
amounts of labor according to the par- 
ticular pattern adopted. An approxi- 
mate idea of cost may be gained, how- 
ever, from the prices of lumber. At 
the date of writing, March, 1915, these 
prices per square foot are: Plain white 
oak, 61% cents; quartered white oak, 10 
cents; chestnut, 4 to 5% cents; cypress, 
3 to 5% cents; red gum, 5% cents; 
sweet gum, 5% cents; butternut, 6% 
to 11 cents; American walnut, 14 cents; 
pine, 7 to 9 cents; poplar, 4% to 6 
cents; mahogany, 16% cents. 

These prices are subject to varia- 
tions contingent upon locality and the 
fluctuations of supply and demand and 
are quoted mainly to show the preserit 
relative values of the different woods. 
It is important to state also that the 


ms : as For kitchens, laundries and bathrooms glazed tile is the best treatment. Have the tiles set close together to 
prices quoted refer to tI-inch stock, avoid any roughness from cement joints. The cost is not necessarily prohibitive 
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' t is therefore advisable to allow for a 74-inch finished 
panel to prevent warping a1 racking, unless one can be abso 
ute Aoeilet's t if ‘ 1 etting vell-seasoned or kiln cried 
er. if ich case he ight risk a ¥-inch panel worked 
fre och \s it 1 vell nigh impossible to get such 
er. tt iter to allow tor the I inch tock Stiles and rails 
ho bye i thick work from inch stock or. better still, 
' h thicl vork tre 1'4-inch stock lhe latter thick 
re is especia advisable if the moldings surrounding the 
nane!] ire bold and deep in prohile ven when well-seasoned 
ood 1 ‘ I or 
avi le ‘ t ive 
the parm te t t 
to , ' i ee t ‘ 
even t ( 
toveti 1 ' ‘ 
the grai erse 
went ive mi) is the ¢ 
i | el ‘ | 
litt t 
nall { t elt thi 
laminate rhe oul ‘ 
inch thicl ( ul (,eo! 
pian pan nou thick 1 
better 
he obset itor t not 


in which the natural 
in lo 0) t ) ror 
in ¢ entia t or Une eco 
ratiy calculatio Where t! 
pancling is to be ivered wit 
wmiuint i he liter onstruction 
ma bye ed ilthou f 
general pri ipl the mor 
{ nehly built k is pre 
eT ( thy iwhter onst 
tio ’ } ive thi ithe oO! 
po | ! la i! ite | | nel boa 
(three or five thi lave ol 
wood glued together wit! the 
“way of the grain running in 
contrary cirections to prevent 
warping ar racking), of 
some sort ot ‘ Ipo board set 
within stil inl rails of pine 
or opiat na thie 
advantage o rt ( inv 
preliminary coat of shellac, as does pine, to prevent the resinous 
sap from working through and staining the paint 
loo much care cannot be expended on the quality of the 
jomery, if paneling is to be staunch and present a permanently 
satistactory appearance, tree from pulling and buckling rhe 
wood must be caretullv selected for (| talit . color, grain and 
seasoning and stiles and rails must be mortised and tenoned 
together and fastened with wooden pins In the finishing of 
panel work our modern artisans use entirely too much sandpaper 


The surface of the wood is sanded down to an unsympathetic 
mechamcah hardness that destroys all the traces of craftsmanship 
Sandpaper is used to cover a multitude of sins. For instance, 
if a mitre joint of a molding d not fit very well it is sand 


hed into the crack That even 


paperea smooth and 


7, 


tually tumbles out and leaves an ugly, gaping joint 
lhe further processes of “natural” finishing, fuming, staining 
and polishing, showing the grain and some sort of color may 


be all very well for getting a quick result, but none of them 





If burlap, crash, canvas or nitslin is used, hang the fabric loose enough to show ' 
that it is a fabric. Otherwise it might just as well be a piece of paper tical boards tongued and 


can compare with time and atmosphere. Good wood just let 
alone assumes with each additional year a greater beauty of tone 
and character—a tone and character that no application can give. 
The trouble with us is that we are too impatient for results and 
spoil natural processes by our haste. In one or two important 
public places paneling has recently been left entirely to the 
action of time and atmosphere and even within a brief period 
the result has begun to justify the course adopted. In old 
(Quaker meeting houses, and in several other old buildings, the 
writer has seen woodwork of white pine that has never been 
touched with paint, polish or 
stain since it was put in place 
more than a hundred years 
ago, and nothing could sur- 
pass the mellow beauty of its 
rich golden brown. 

If the owner of the paneling 
cannot possess his soul in 
patience and wait for the fin- 
ger of Time to do its match- 
less work, he may use a little 
boiled linseed oil to feed the 
wood and a mixture of wax 
and turpentine to get such 
polish as he requires, but it 
seems almost a profanation 
and sacrilege and an injustice 
to the wood itself to distort 
its appearance and character 
with fillers and stains and 
chemical fumes and all sorts 
of polishes that often disguise 
the underlying qualities com- 
pletely. Some of the fuming 
and staining processes, of 
course, produce perfectly sa- 
tisfactory results and are not 
at all to be condemned, but a 
great many altogether overdo 
the matter and spoil the re- 
sult. So that it is necessary 
to be discriminating and cau- 
tious in choosing. 

An effective low wainscot 
without panels may be made 
from carefully matched ver- 


grooved or held in place by 
a sliding tongue. The joints may either be plain or marked by a 
fine beading. The top of such wainscot is finished by a cap 
molding. This wainscot may either be painted or left in its 
natural condition. 

When paint is to be used on wainscot or paneling the surface 
should be sandpapered absolutely smooth. It will always pay in 
the end to put on a number of thin coats, letting each dry thor- 
oughly and rubbing it down with oil and pumice before apply- 
ing the next, rather than one or two thick coats. In painting 
Wainscot or paneling, particularly in houses of Georgian style, 
there is no reason for adhering absolutely to white. Gray and 
other colors can be used with excellent effect and have ample 
historic precedent. 

While it is not usual to consider tiles as one of the possibilities 
for covering mural surfaces in dwelling houses, particularly in 
houses of average size and moderate cost, it is worth while to 
call attention to one manner in which it is feasible to employ 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Efficiency in the Flower Garden 


THE INSECTS THAT ATTACK THE GARDEN NOW AND HOW TO FIGHT THEM—DISEASE 
AND DROUGHT—SUMMER PRUNING—THE DUST MULCH AND CONSERVATION OF MOISTURE 


F. F 


HE different troubles to which the flower garden is sub- 
ject are not generally known as those attacking vege- 
Moreover, they are not so easy to get at. The vegetable 
garden, laid out in straight rows with foot room between, and 
with each thing by itself, makes an ideal battleground for an 
attack on the enemy. 
exists. 


tables. 


In the flower garden exactly the reverse 
Furthermore, in the flower garden one is somewhat 
restricted as to the weapons he may use. If arsenate of lead 
or Bordeaux mixture leaves the potato patch or the rows of 
beans streaked or discolored, or if kerosene emulsion used against 
the pea lice or tobacco dust used on the melons 
catises a disagreeable odor there is no serious objec- 
tion. But it is, of course, desirable to keep the foli- 
age of flowers clean and green and to 
avoid disagreeable smells about the 
house. For this reason, in 
place of the standard 
sprays, it is often desirable 












to use substitutes which, 
not perhaps as. effective, 
are free from some of the 
undesirable qualities. 

The first and most im- 
portant step in carrying on 
a successful fight is to di- 
agnose correctly the trou- 
ble. Some of the most 
powerful remedies are ab- 
solutely ineffectual against 
certain kinds of bugs and | 
spores. The treatment | 
must be adapted to the dis- | 
ease. The troubles most \ 
likely to be encountered = j 
may be considered in three | 
general classes—the eating 
insects, the sucking insects, 
and parisitical diseases In 
addition to these there are 
sometimes encountered 
root grubs, borers anc con- 
stitutional diseases. But 
in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, the trouble with a 
plant in the flower garden 
will be found to belong to 
one of the three classes 
first mentioned. 

The eating insects are 
the most general and the 
easiest to identify. They 
work, however, in many different ways. Some eat the leaves 
as they go; others chew or cut out holes; others merely skeleton- 
ize the leaf by chewing off the “skin” and leaving the frame- 
work, often working from below, so that often a great deal of 
damage is done before their presence is discovered. Still others, 
like the rose bug and the aster beetle, seem to take special delight 
in working on the buds and flowers themselves and in seeing 
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how many they can ruin in a long working day. There are two 
methods in treating this type of intruder; the first 1s to put them 
out of business with an internal poison applied on the leaves, so 
that they take it along with their daily bread; the second is to 
gather them by hand and destroy them. In the flower garden 
the latter method has several advantages; and where only a few 
plants are to be cared for anyone who has given it a fair trial 
will be quite likely to make use of it. 
and some of the worms and other bugs usually appear first as 
matured specimens ; 


Rose bugs, aster beetles 


while quite active and hard to get on warm 

days, they are usually sluggish and dopey in the cool of the 

morning, and it is then not a very long task to rid the plants 

of them thoroughly if one is provided with the proper 

equipment: a wooden handle about two feet or so 

in length fastened to an old skillet or a large tin can. 

The can should be about half filled with 

a mixture of kerosene and water. A 

paddle about 18 inches longrand of con- 

readily 

whittled out; this should have a 

sharp point at one end. With 

this equipment the bugs 

can be very 
thered in. 


venient shape can be 


rapidly ga- 


Where spraying is pre- 
ferred, however, there are 
a number of poisons to 
choose from; Paris green, 
for many years the favor- 
ite, has to a large extent 
“a been superseded by arsen-, 

y ate of lead, which can be 

% applied either as a_ wet 
- spray, or may be procured 

£ in the powder form; the 
latter is equally as effec- 
tive and less conspicuous. 
Apply in the dust form 
when the foliage is dry. A 
powder gun should be used 
so that the under as well 
as the upper surface of the 
leaves can be covered. Ar- 
senate of lead is particu- 
larly valuable where pro- 
tection is needed for a:‘con- 
siderable time. For inter- 
mittent use hellebore, which 


Having diagnosed the plant disease, waste no time in getting at the source of trouble with a " ill wash off at the first 
spray; meantime feed the plant to strengthen it against attack rain, and is not so dan- 


gerous to use near the 
house, may be applied. Tobacco dust, while not a poison, is very 
obnoxious to most insects and is usually effective in keeping them 
irom reappearing. 

The sucking insects are much harder to control. The various 
forms of aphids or plant lice and scale, and the newly hatched 
young of the white fly and the squash bug belong to this class. 

(Continued on page 48) | 
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(id Kingston 
Did 4 (Gardens 


HI \ COMMUNITY ENDEAVOR TO REVIVE THE 
COLONIAL TOWN—GARDENS ON HILLSIDES 
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(GARDEN rug of grass—soft, thick aud fine as velvet—bordered widely by 
i \ in conn flowers that cover all the space within the wall, save at the center. 


tion with a wall Here the flowery border curves in toward the wall, leaving an 


call isiol open space on either side of a pool, where are placed graceful 
of restricted are white slat seats. 
t the rear of cit With no perceptible motion the water goes in and out of the 
houses, here pool in a way which keeps it wholesome for the fish, which, like 
ing ow in a splashes of gold, move about in it, and yet the lilies, “the lotus 
halting Sut f the North,” which lie on its surface, and flourish only in still 
rounded by walls water, put forth opulent blossoms in their season. The border 


of the terraced gardens showing : 
about this | 


dered path and tiie pool 


It is not of the water 
plants 


ool is exceptionally interesting. 
commonly 
used, but is of 
sweet alyssum in- 
termingled with the 


4+ 


wae 
ae? , 9 


. 
7 * 


cool blue of agera- 
tum. These are not 
only charming as a 
border but effec- 
tively carry out the 


comp sition of this 





garden - room, 

tT; ° 
where recurring 

til ~ ° 
notes of white hold 
all together in a 
soot way that shows the 
unities have been 
pe carefully consi- 
it ’ dered in its ar- 
T rangement. 
hi The flowery bor- 
» te der of the big grass 
adic rug—it is about six 
feet wide, and if it 
were straight its 
ore length would be 
: , =e about three hun- 
, ,” Ary lred feet—is held 
a, vY . area teet—is held 
rif » . ae a" ; , : to the grass by a 
orit , 7” wl : en = : a". 5 é : 
: ; j ¢ . Psy: ot . broad fillet of 
7 - } : : 4 

ld be sweet alyssum. 
There are white 

ome The combination of brick path and rustic furnishings make this pivotal point a veritable garden living-room. ’ ; 
| ( tT ¢ oO > 
MACK OF Around the pool are eweet alyssum and ageratum lowers NONE the 
| thi others which grow 
lown a few shallow steps—ivy embroidered high against the wall, where the Dorothy Perkins rose, holly- 
then alone a path which divides the rose garden, hocks and delphenium are dominant. These, with the flowers in 
o llow steps of gray stone, one is mm the garden the border, blend quite as do the colors in a fine oriental rug. 
it. the pivotal idea was a room out-of-doors It is easy to see that this border is made up of rare kinds of 
Wi sclea 1 ro is what may be called a familiar flowers. There are petunias, for instance, the big white 
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The border in this garden is made up of familiar flowers—petunias, dahlias, 


mainly with a sweet alyssum edging 


“Snow Storm,” fringed at the edges and with yellow throats ; 
eccentric dahlias, which have a single whorl of slender, dark 
red, velvety petals, with a yellow fluted panuelo of smaller ones 
about a head of pale-green transparent scales. There are many 
other well-known flowers, which are so transformed as to seem 
like the faces of old friends grown beautiful almost beyond 
recognition. 
ne may see these, but for the most part the superb view 
beyond them, including the quaint old town known as Round- 
As out, before it became a part of Kingston, the Catskill and the 
Hudson, so completely challenge the attention that the near- 
at-hand is not much noted. 

\s unlike this wall-bounded little area of beauty as two 
things of the same kind can well be, is a garden devoted almost 
exclusively to perennials. This garden has been made to fit— 
at least it does fit in the nicest way—the plain, staid old house 
to which it belongs. Still, though it is in a way old-fashioned, 
it is very much up-to-date as to the flowers grown and the way 
in which they are cultivated. 

Between the seed beds and the high-standing, self-contained 
house is a dooryard in which, scattered about in a happy-go- 
lucky fashion in the grass, are snowdrops, each shrub leading uo 
an independent life in a little pool of black earth. These seem 
to express the motive of the whole garden, where all is helped 
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Through this rustic pergola seat you pass down to the second terrace, as shown in 


the farther corner of the illustration on the page opposite 
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The garden of 


ire know, 


The Manor Farm” is devoted to perennials 


it is not counted quite 


mm the seed, but that it can be 


very great difficulty, has been 
ire expensive, while the seed is 
ver soil, and kept well wet down, 
It must have, several times 


renching; in fact, the soil should not 


dry at any time, since it halts 
ssful bloom. 





a ; 
fully maimtained in which many interesting flower experiments are tried 





an old fashioned corner care- 


i = , 


Here the terraces are tied together by a ribbon of flowers that, were it made straight, would be an eighth of a 
mile long. Zinnias, phlox, larkspur, delphinium, and a host of others are included in it 


The cost of such a perennial garden as this is really negligible, 
and the work required to keep it in order ig much less than in 
making and caring for an ordinary garden. Of course, it is the 
personal equation which counts—to know what to do and how 
to do it—in this as in other things. Such a garden can be man- 
aged without a gardener—this one was a sheep pasture and has 
been made the thing of beauty it is by its owner, with the occa- 
sional assistance of a workman and the good offices of a little 
Griffon terrier. When a plague of moles threatened to undo all 
that had been done, the terrier took a hand—that is, if a 
dog can be said to take a hand—and the moles were 
vanquished. 

The owner of this garden has made some interesting 
and successful experiments. This she has done by becom- 
ing en rapport, as it were, with her flowers in her intimate 
work among them—her sole reason, as she states it, for 
having a garden being her love for flowers and her pleasure 
in being with them. One simple and interesting experiment 
she has made is in deferring the bloom of certain flowers 
for a month or more by carefully taking off the buds as 
soon as they appear. She states that the retarded blossoms 
were as opulent and profuse as those which matured at the 
usual time. 

As unusual as is this perennial garden, or the one which 
is walled in, are two which are terraced and held together 
by such a ribbon as never yet was woven. If its waving 
curves, along the edge of the first terrace, were made 
straight, it would be nearly, if not quite, an eighth of a 
mile -long. In it are an uncountable number of zinnias. 
These, in all the pastel shades, form the ground. Em- 
broidered on these, in dottings and groupings, are Phlox 
Drummondi in all the new varieties—primrose, salmon- 
pink with red eyes, shades of lilac, pink striped with white 


and others which are unusual. As the heads of these are 
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broken off as soon as they bloom, they continue to put forth 
flowers the season through. There is annual larkspur in the 
various shades of its familiar blue, and in pink and white, and 
also the larger varieties; the perennial delphinium in all these 
colors. There are columbines, asters of every hue, Sweet Wil- 
liams, pinks, marigolds, such as our grandmothers never would 
have recognized; poppies, flaunting their silken petals here and 
there ; Love-in-a-mist, Nigella, opulent yet coy in its veil of green, 
and many other flowers which make this blooming ribbon a 
wonder of variety, and of beautifully blended colors. Along its 
entire length is a broad band of sweet alyssum. This, together 
with Baby’s Breath, Gypsophila, gives the fragrance which is 





of a vertical cliff which makes a barrier of sheer beauty there. 

At one end of each of these terraces are roses. Many of these 
are blooming and fragrant in late September. In the pool, at the 
center of the lower terrace, the pink lotus, Nelumbium Speciosum, 
and also white water lilies flourish. Here are rvistic seats, and 
from them one sees the town below the cliff, the Hudson and 
the Berkshires, and through the guarding pines glimpses of the 
Catskills. 

The other of the two ribboned gardens has a distinct indi 
viduality. Gardens, as do people, have atmospheres, auras, if 
you will, which are all their own. This one gives the impression 
of a charming living-room. Flowers are everywhere in this 
garden, with the exception of the slop- 
ing side of one terrace, where grass 
divides the flowers like a bit of verdant 
hillside. Even the perpendicular stone 
wall of the lower terrace is covered 
with flowers. First, ampelopsis, grow 
ing along its base, covers it in the way 
it has of covering a wall. Its soft shades 
of varying green make a perfect back 
ground for the ramblers in different 
colors embroidered on it. These last 
hold themselves in place by clinging to 
wire so fine as to be almost invisible, 
stretched along the wall a little distance 
out from the ampelopsis. When the 
ramblers have finished blooming the 
starry blossoms and fairy green foliage 
of clematis take their place, and are an 
attractive setting for the rose garden 
below. 

In the center of the broad lower ter- 
race a fountain tinkles and rhymes, as 
it falls into a por 1 bordered with ferns, 
ivy and dwarf iris, which half conceal 
its cobblestone rim. This garden, while 
not remote, is hidden from the house. 
Also, as one must pass through a rustic 
rose-roofed entrance, go down a little 
flight of brick stairs, along a box 
bordered walk and down another flight 


Those difficult problems presented by the garden on a hillside have been successfully solved in this instance: brick of stairs to reach the rustic seats, it is 


walks and ha-has supporting the embankments and each terrace developed individually 


the one virtue the zinnia lacks. Se 

\s the ribbon connects these two 
terraced gardens, in a way, tall, native 
pines—nine of them, stately and old, 
though by no means gray—stand guard 
above them at one side. And yet the 
two gardens are quite separate and 
unlike. In the first, midway between 
the majestic pine trees and the opposite 
boundary, the ribbon is interrupted by 
a rose-twined, rustic entrance to the 
earden below. Passing this there is : 
first a grassy terrace, then another, 
box-bordered, and devoted to tall-grow- 
ing flowers—mallows, Physostega, cos- 
mos and hollyhocks. On the next level 
is a fern-bordered pool, another ribbon 
of flowers, more box borders—these 
thrifty low borders of box are a special 
feature of this garden—as well as a 
high rustic rose screen along the edge 
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really secluded and near to nature 
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For a small garden on a hillside no treatment is more effective: a wall affording both privacy and an imme- 


diate background, a pool and garden furniture, intimacy and diversion 





W tH or ledge arden art and land economy, 
in benglisl in ikeg an imtensive use of his ground 


lie i rab ividies it, no tter how ill the plot, into little 
reel it ‘ establi ‘ boundari tor each part his 1s 
th rti cording to their use, 
to create iversified interest im his small property. The 
ealed strongly to the owner of this small place, 
it w this idea that he brought to the landscape architect 
to American (| rearrange to fit certain personal need 
‘a ound im tront of the house is developed into a shrub 
bet tres lel | thorougl simple in keeping with 
the imfor l a emi-sub n character of a Fall River street. 
wo « tres tand on eith ule otf the entrance and a shrub 
ly ‘ ‘ ili tile 
cntire street t t of the ‘ 
ert thy hve ! 
enough that ul can stat 
tice oO the lawn. and | 
ny te 0 trol the ¢ 
trae ) i view of the | 
ave Llarbe 
‘a vil ! mdertul 
asset to the operty (dry thie 
lop lan { icTo tine 
street crop out gra ck 
lke ‘ ve 0 wit | 
bet ect I< } l 
ros fclow 18 th harbo *« 
yor at thr heck« boar irti 
lored ti ot Rhode Isla 
framed by the low hill ‘Clo 
necticul ill line 1 rav 1 
thre listance 1 i mission ot 
thre pl nting ilons the treet =" ~ 
would have ive 1 broadcet > “s a4 
>. 
incl bare ew of the harbor 
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Planned after the English manner of using the ground intensively, this sketch shows how a portion was given 


In front of the house, a shrubbery and tree-bounded lawn. Two elms stand on either side of the entrance and a shrubbery 


viding 
the 
arden 


with 


irubber 


A FALL RIVER PROPERTY IN 
WHICH THE VARIOUS PORTIONS 
OF THE GARDEN WERE SEGRE- 
GATED ACCORDING TO THEIR 
USE—PRAY, HUBBARD & WHITE, 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


ELSA REHMANN 


through the leafy frame of shrubs and 
the arching elm branches is much more 


to each kind of garden activity and the divisions separated by shrubbery boundaries pleasing. 


lt was essential to plant, not only 
boundary plantations, but borders along the foundation walls of 
the house. This is often a difheult problem. The composition 
of such a shrubbery generally depends upon the house facade 
and must subordinate itself to the window arrangement, so that 
spreading branches will not encroach upon them and their light. 
Che difficulty was eliminated here, as a balustraded and unroofed 
porch, resembling a terrace, which runs along the whole front of 
the house, allows the use of a continuous shrubbery border along 
its entire width. Japanese barberry and rugosa roses are planted 
in groups on either side of the porch steps—a familiar but always 
welcome combination. The looser habit of rugosa roses helps to 
soften the compactness of the barberry growth, and the barberry, 
in its turn, hides the leggy growth that the rugosa roses are apt 
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border extends along the street front 
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to acquire. Red rambler roses grow over the balustrading, their 
bright colors enlivening the white house. Rose climbers are 
especially good for such position because their branches fall in 
scattered graceful sprays and do not hide completely the design 
of the balustrading. To emphasize the architectural symmetry 
of the house the ramblers are planted on each side of the en- 
trance. 

Anthony 


In front of each rose group the low spreading Spirza 
Waterer, with broad, flat, flower clusters, is grow- 
ing, the two blooming at the same time. The red of the ramblers 
and the rose color of the spirea make a curiously effective and 
unusual color harmony. Tall Lonicera tartarica, already fruiting 
at the time the spirzas are blooming, are planted in a bold mass 
at the northwest corner of the house. They form a high accent, 
good for a corner which is apt to be a bare and windowless 
wall space. The group curves out from the hovse toward the 
north boundary, where a privet hedge and a solid row of maple 
trees on the neighbor's lot form a strong high screen. There 
is a break in the shrubbery to allow a grass path to meander 
through it, connecting lawn with kitchen entrance. As it is 
not a real path but only a short cut, the branches of the shrubs 
are allowed almost to meet and merely suggest the break. Van 
Houtte spireas make an emphatic high spot on the southwest 
corner of the house to balance the loniceras on the other side. 
They are planted also along the south side of the house wher- 
ever they do not obstruct the windows. To be quite certain 
that the line of green is not broken, however, Enonymus japonica 
clambers up the foundation walls under the windows. 

The lawn of this enclosed front yard is an uninterrupted 
grass space with no disturbing shrub or tree to break its full 
extent. This is one of the surest ways of gaining an impression 
of size for a small lot. y fact that the lawn is enclosed 
hides from it all the outside objects which might dwarf it by 
comparison in scale. 


The very 


Moreover, it makes one understand that 
a glimpse of the house through trees, of the doorway through 
frames of green, gives a more pleasing impression of a building 
than a bare and uninterrupted view. It makes one realize that 
frames of trees and shrubs turn bare hot expanses of grass into 
and secluded 


shadowed lawns. 


It makes one comprehend the 

meaning of the English walled or hedged gardens and appreciate 

the desirability and advantages of the privacy thus attained. 
The ground back of the house is divided into four parts. 


-_ 


Japanese barberry and rugosa roses are planted on either side of the porch steps. 


The simplest kind of a flower garden 


narrow beds bordering a brick path. 





When 


the lattice is covered, this will make a secluded garden walk 


Through the center of the lot runs a flower-bordered path which 


terminates in the vegetable garden. 


Relegated to the north side 


of the lot, to be near the kitchen, are laundry yard, garage, auto 
run and turn-around arranged in a closely related and efficient 
group. On the south side is a small rectangle called the orchard. 
Enclosed by vine-covered fences, lattice screens, free-growing 


shrubbery or clipped hedges, each subdivision can be treated as 





a ~ 


Red ramblers grow over the balus- 


trading; in front of each rose group a Spirea Anthony Waterer 


a part by itself and concentrate 
upon itself all the interest of the 
moment. Each is an important 
and separate factor, but having 
its appropriate share in the de- 
velopment of the property as an 
organized whole. 

The garage is connected with 
the house. Many interesting 
problems in house building and 


ground 


development are now 


arising through the desire of 
weaving house and garage into 
one architectural composition. It 
will do with the many, 
and for the most part, ugly little 
outbuildings, which 


many small suburban properties 


away 
spoil SO 


where garage and auto run seem 
to monopolize all garden ground. 
The strong concrete firewall be- 
tween and 
diminishes fire risks that insur- 


house garage so 


ance companies make no extra 
rates for such construction. 
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ow space between the garage and 

tt ( of the | ra rden. The auto run, with an 
to the back street, i easant tunnel under maple and 
t tres ! irch Vernea lhe turn around. or court, is 





Between the front lawn and the orchard stands this screen. The effect is interesting. 


garden and playground. 





The flower garden consists of narrow flower beds bordering a 


brick path. 


It is the simplest kind of a flower garden. The 


lattice on the north side (which was designed to continue the 
full length of the garden instead of the poor iron substitute) 











and the hedge on the south 
side form backgrounds which, 
in time, will make it into a 
secluded garden walk. 

It is a modern requirement 
of a garden that it be placed 
in close connection with the 
living portion of the house. 
Sometimes the living-room 
windows open upon the gar- 
den, sometimes the garden 


i thie centers on the doorway of a 
tria vnc he Ose central hall, sometimes, as in 
uN this case, it is a continuation 

| ed tent show the of a small living-porch at the 

yun \ back of the house. A garden 

ym t so placed becomes a necessary 

e east and integral part of the home. 

e With the development of a 

( garden in such close relation- 

ted in strai ship with the house will come 

mn cu eETOTOHCe The contrast here between the decorative lattice and its poor iron substitute, which also a better understanding 

tine it rowth ar screen the garage, shows a false note that only a good vine growth can overcome of the fact that the back 

thy ead of their branch or garden facade of the 
thie ppearance f an irregular plantation On the west house is worthy of better designing. 

ule a lattice divides the orchard from the lawn. Many might Unfortunately for the picture, various misfortunes, especially 

omit this dividing line and lose thereby an interesting effect. the hard winter of 1913, make the garden look bare. It is one 

lhe open gate in the lattice provides a little view of the lawn of the prime requisites of a small perennial border that it 1s 
enclosed by the trees of the street boundary. This little vista, crowded with plants. In a small garden it is well to remember 
this tiny glimpse into the lawn, excites a curiosity to see what several points in making a choice of flowers. Plants should be 

there is of interest outside the direct line of vision (Continued on page 50) 





Through the open gate can be caught a glimpse of the dwarf fruit trees, rose 


A clipped hedge separates, in turn, the orchard from the flower-bordered path 
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SUMMER PLANTING—WATER AND IRRIGATION—CULTIVATING TO HOLD MOISTURE 


“ 
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ULY is the test month for the gardener. He 
who sticks to his guns, or rather his wheel- 
hoe and sprayer, through the first attack of go- : 
degrees-in-the-shade weather will reap his re- Ni 
ward in autumn and winter. The Saturday after- 
noons in July are likely to be scorching hot and 
drenched with thunder storms—but the late after- 
noons are light and often cool enough to be very 
comfortable for work. And most of the 
work in the garden at this season is such 
that it can be done piecemeal. 

The important jobs in July are sum- 
mer transplanting, planting succession 
crops that can still be put in, and main- 
taining the soil supply of water by cul- 
tivation and, where necessary, by arti- 
ficial watering or irrigation. 

In spring transplanting there is not 
much loss in getting a late start, as con- A 
ditions are often unfavorable and the 
plants to be set out are developing faster 
in the frames than they would be outdoors. In summer, how- 
ever, it is well to get the transplanting done as soon as the plants 
are large enough and the ground can be made ready. If the soil 
is very dry and it is impossible to get water while transplanting 
it is sometimes advisable to wait for a good rain. The seeds 
of cabbages, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, endive and late toma- 
toes, sown as suggested in last month’s article, will be ready early 
in July to be shifted to their various permanent places. If the 
plants are growing fast it is a good plan to cut back the leaves 
slightly when they are three or four weeks old to keep them stocky, 
This, of course, does 
not apply to tomatoes. 
The seedling plants 
should have been 
thinned out so that 
each one has sufficient 
room to develop. If 
this has not been at- 
tended to, do it at 
once, even if you ex- 
pect to transplant 
within a week or 
so. If insect pests 
threaten do not fail 
to keep the seedlings 
well sprinkled with 





— 


tobacco dust and, if "SP Lo ert ee PR ee ey eae 


necessary, spray with 
arsenate of lead in 











seedling cabbage ready to be planted out in the row. 


Note how the outside leaves are cut back 





Two distinct types of late cabbage: to the left late Dutch, Danish Ball to the right. The former makes 
larger heads but requires more room 


rader 


Epson 


order to drive away the destructive pests. 

Having made provision for a supply of good, 
strong plants coming along, the next step is to 
prepare the soil thoroughly where they are to go. 
Many gardeners, after removing the first crop 
of peas, beans, lettuce, or whatever may have 
been growing, when the new plants are ready to 
be set out, simpiy rake the surface and dig the 
holes where the plants are to be set. 
This is a great mistake. Through cul- 
tivation and harvesting, the ground has 
become packed almost as hard as it was 
in the spring and consequently every 
square inch of it must be forked up be- 
fore the second planting. Through the 
loose, friable, well aerated soil the new 
roots formed a few days after trans- 
planting will spread rapidly and will 
have a big field in which to forage for 
plant food. If planted the other way the 
roots will be more or less confined to the 
small volume of loose earth immediately about the plant. 
Another mistake which is very commonly made is to set out the 
plants and then water them on the surface. In most instances 
this is worse than useless. With a watering can or even with the 
hose it is almost impossible to saturate the soil thoroughly enough 
to get beneficial results; and, in addition, the surface is puddled 
and rapidly dries, forming a hard crust. The proper way, if the 
soil is so dry that water must be used, is to apply it in the hole 
before planting. 

In addition to a thorough forking or spading of the ground for 
the second crops, un- 
less a very heavy 





dressing of manure 
was used in the 
spring, the ground 
should be well fer- 
tilized. It doesn’t pay 
to half-starve the sec- 
ond crop. An abun- 
dance of plant food 
for them is necessary 
not only to get good 
results but to make 
sure of getting any at 
all. Plants in a half- 
starved condition may 


ee et ae OER) GX FOI OO PF lle be so delayed in ma- 
turing that the frost 


(Continued on p. 3) 








oO the | heartt mfortably intimate place Like the room, the den fireplace is small and simple. It 
ne « he bedroom hearthe a comforts ime me 


fj " | k bef ' , ie a inl ae ‘ “7% 5 ASR f is deep and capable of producing great heat 
lo pass a hall hour with a be« ectore turning in bay. t "nla Ot ant - % 1 





\ NEW HAMPSHIRE SUMMER HOME WHERE INDOORS AND OUT THE CENTERS OF INTEREST ARE 


rPIREPLACES—WHAT THE FIELDS AND WALLS CONTRIBUTED—AND WHAT THE NEIGHBORS SAID 


A tt i t there ere eight. 1 ot counting a | ranklin ba k log, and all the other accessories of the old time fireplace, 1s 
' ] , _ birt , ehtl vas it 


1 to him a drawback and a detriment, rather than a joy forever. 
the Study. so it really did not count lkither he bricks up the openings, leaving only uninteresting stove 
( in a single dwelling pipe holes, or else he reconstructs the chimney, barbarously slicing 


! t \lore often than mn JR away two thirds or more of its bulk and boasts of the square 
7 first 1»! to?! ‘ f ro ve to newcomer re treet gained by the operation 


moth ill had to do with this shameful [here is, of course, an explanation for this point of view. The 


long, hard New England winters and the rarity of furnaces in 
chimnevs alone farm houses combine to make for these conditions. Where rooms 
are heated by stoves open fires are unnecessary, often impractica 
ble ; and with the bred-in-the 
were adorn ith | eer -2 ~ + ' oem =. bone agriculturist it is gen 
erally the practical alone 
that counts. From this point 
of view any man who de- 
liberately puts fifteen thou 
sand dollars into mere chim 
neys is a fool. 

It really wasn't fifteen 
thousand, or anything like 
it. In fact, the entire house 
cost less. But the mason’s 
bill happened to be some- 
what out of proportion for 
a trame building of that size, 
and gossip has gone on add 
ing to the amount ever since, 
like a snowball gathering 
volume down-hill. 

The owner simply hap- 


rit ‘ 





pened to be a person who 


wanted fireplaces — wanted 
ith ats wack I The outdoor fireplace which breaks up the monotonous expanse of stone serves no really 


them of generous size and 
useful purpose, but it must be a bully place to sit around at night and tell stories 


in ample numbers, no less 
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than of beautiful line and perfectly right construction. He wanted 
artistic treatment; and the artistic, like Parisian simplicity in 
women's dress, is usually expensive. It takes time and money 
to search innumerable old walls and even distant mountain slopes, 
for just the right shapes of weathered, lichened stone ; it is almost 
as costly to employ the sort of workmen who will lay these stones 
as they should be laid to 
obtain the best effect. 
But no appreciative per- 
son, seeing the result, has 
doubted for a moment 
that it was money well 
spent. 

The house, set on the 
crown of a New Hamp- 
shire hill, faces south and 
the view. The main por- 
tion is a simple rectangle, 
fifty by thirty feet, from 
which the service wing 
stretches at an angle. It 
is at their juncture that 
one of the great chimneys 

perhaps the largest, cer 
tainly the most unique in 
treatment—towers up to 
face the approach 

\lways the tying-in of 
a great mass of masonry 


to a frame house is difh 





necessity, a corner one; but the window and the remaining ston« 
work provide a balancing effect which entirely prevents the lop 
sided appearance made by So many corner fireplaces. The whole 
“stone end” is, in fact, extremely happy, being unusual and pi 
turesque, without a touch of the bizarre. It gives an impression 
of natural growth, almost of a necessity. Viewed from close at 
hand or from the further 
extremity of the great 
room it is equally charm 
ing. 

Perhaps it is not quite 
accurate to describe the 
main portion of the lowet 
floor as a single room 
Strictly speaking, the 
large rectangle is undi 
vided by actual partitions, 
save for the pantry and a 
smallish den back of the 
stairs. Lut the placing of 
the massive square 
columns and pilasters of 
North Carolina pine, and 
tle ingenious variation of 
the ceiling beams, give a 
distinct effect of hall, 
living-room and dining 
room without detracting 
in the least from the airy 


spaciousness desirable in 


cult to accomplish effe every summer house 
ak. gpa ae hese heame 
tively. In the pre ent 1 The entire east end of the house is stone, hence the deep embrasured casement window, with hese beams, and to an 
tance this was ad nirably ils interesting medieval effect made by the old Gothic choir stall and the carved panel even greater degree the 


accomplished by the 
happy expedient of carrying the stone clear to the corner of 
the building, making the entire east end of the first story, includ 
ing 2 casement window, of stone. 

he result was charming. From within, the deep, embrasured 
window, with its rough stone arch, and sill made of a single slab 
of weathered granite, has an interestingly mediaeval effect—an 
effect greatly heightened by the presence of an old Gothic choir 
stall, and the carved panel hanging at 
one 


side a he fireplace adjoining iS, of 
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This carries the glimpse of the living-room farther And this brings us to the living-room fireplace, a Another of the bedroom fireplaces 


along, showing the massiveness of the masonry and 
the airy spaciousness of the beamed ceiling 






cavernous affair capable of holding immense logs. 
There is genuine Colonial atmosphere in this room 


wall sheathing, form an 

other attractive and unusual feature of this unusual house. It 
is all of pine, not stained or varnished, but simply merely oiled 
after the fashion of the simple Colonial paneling, which, dark 
ened a litthe and worn by time and use to an exquisite satiny 
sottness, survives here and there in old mansions to excite out 
admiration and perhaps our envy. The quaint, vet simple, beading 
that gives the sheathing its distinction and redeems it from the 
commonplace, was copied from the wall 


(€ ontiny ed On page 50) 
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set in a corner 
and with a raised brick hearth—a comfortable and 
convenient adjunct for toasting one’s toes 
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WHICH RECORDS AN AMATEUR’S ATTEMPT TO MAKE A QUICK GARDEN—THE 
WILD FLOWERS THAT CAN BE TRANSPLANTED—AN INEXPENSIVE BIRD BATH 


M. C. AYMAR 








I wanted my cake, and I wanted it 
now! I had no time, either, just then 
“to dig a trench two feet deep and 


i Lut put in it well-rotted manure, wood 

have ashes, etc., and fine-sifted loam on 

the misfertune of movi into a top,” which, I read, was the proper 

is alreacly way to go about making a proper bed. 

e beet nfronted with So I took to wandering in.the nearby 

( t ew grounds, fields and woods and kept my eyes 

’ e words and open with a purpose in mind—and 

Vho Couldn't that was to see how Nature herself 

\\ did her planting on poor soil and in 
it \ bad enough to get settled improbable places. 

‘ ouse during hot weather, Common field daisies, which are not at all particular as to their Che first thing which struck —_ 

T irpenters, plumb heme, were treneplanted for a foundalion screen was that the ordinary field daisy was 

ot d painters. who were. still not at all particular as to its home; 

there one | come to the true nightmare of | sun or shade, moist or dry, appeared all one to this hardy 

\s | t] balked in my natural desire to put our pioneer—it certainly did not demand manure or sifted loam—and 

Lares and Penates in order | turned my attention to what had what would be prettier than a mass of them growing on my 

been left of Mother Earth out-of-doors. And | am bound to say own grounds instead of the paltry few I could pick and take home 

, t was en h to discourage an expert—and, far from in my hand? No sooner thought of than done! One side of 

ein } awesome a pet | was simply a city dweller come to our house was a long, unbroken ugly line at the foundation, and 

ive in the country for the first time. But ignorance is the purest — I need not tell a new homesteader what soil lies in such a position. 

val oncerned—no matter what that Everything—from the remains of the workmen’s lunches to the 

expert have to to the contrary—and nothing but  castoff shoes of the plasterers, which even they deemed too hope- 

it, and doing things yourself, will ever be so helpful a teacher. less to carry away. Well, I did dig down a bit into this unpromis- 

trench rround ing mass and smoothed it over 

ouse bh t been covere and dug a lot of holes and 

the filling in th then I went, myself, with bas- 

' wil leted after we ket and spading fork, into 

vaiting fo our nearest field and found it 

thr uw of gra easy enough to dislodge the 

( re ill that es daisies, for their roots are 

inse of brown dust, | looked very shallow. I take it for 

ibout to see how | could help granted that even the novice 

wish old Mother Nature along knows enough always to take 

in her much-too-slow-to-suit a ball of the original soil 

me process of covering un which is around the roots and 

siglhitly spots. Consulting seed remove as much as possible 

catalogues was fascinating, with any plant. Let me, how- 

but also very § discouraging ever, impress on all would-be 

work, as no nurseryman transplanters (who may be as 

would sell me anything in th ignorant as I was) that my 

vay of plants, vine shrub . i Rei ONE good fairy whispered to me 

so late in the seas rhe tt Sees. 2) ne Se this time to “puddle” them— 

M enty ol est} A Every one advised against moving this tree. The advice was stolidly disregarded. that is, fill each hole with 

September and October, but And this is its healthy condition after a year and a half water before planting — this 
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“and I decidedly say buy 


and subsequent frequent waterings save many a doubtful ex- 


periment. 


One gets no idea from the picture how pretty and effective 


that row of white flowers looked 
against that hideous cement foun- 
dation because it was taken when 
they were first put in and does 
not show them at their best in 
full flower. 

Let me warn the _ beginner 
against some of the Wise Ones, 
who frown upon experiments of 
every sort. For instance, they 
usually advise starting a new 
garden with buying what they 
call “clumps of three’ (meaning 
three of a kind—and all very 
well for trees and shrubs), but | 
had great cause to regret listening 
to them when my perennial bed 
was finished; for in this way you 
get but one spot of color at a 
time, as a rule, which looks very 
lonesome in a large bed, 


a dozen or two of one 
kind of plant (those that 
flower for more than a 
month preferably) and 
have a display which 
will mean something to 
you and your neighbors. 
Then at least you really 
have them to pick and 
some to leave for show 
as well. The white daisies 
lasted nicely (and I never 
touched them after a 
couple of days’ watering) 
into July, when I cut off 
the wilted ones and, much 
to my surprise, they blos- 
somed again, in smaller 
size, when August came. 

In early July I turned 
my eyes once more to our 
next-door field and saw 
there the 
Susans just ready to come out, so 
| promptly transferred them in 
large quantities to the same place. 


black - eyed 


There their yellow sunshine glori- 
fied that spot for nearly two months. 
At this same time I noticed the 
goldenrod, too, and, having an un- 
sightly barn foundation as well, | 
transplanted these against it in a 
long row. I must admit that I had 
to call for the help of a man here, 
as these roots are much harder to 
manage than the daisies, and the 
clump of dirt taken with them 
should be larger. I wish to remark 
that they were moved in full flower 
and not one was lost. I watered 
them for a few days and put news- 


These sunflowers, seeded in June, were eight feet high by August, forming a 





paper sunbonnets over the blooms to keep off the hot sun, but 


after that they took entire care of themselves. So, you see, that 





In order to transplant wild flowers successfully, dig up a ball of earth 
with them and puddle when planting 





the poultry yard. The seeds were later given to the chickens for food 


The bird bath was made from a wooden chopping-bowl, stained, oiled 
and set on a standard where the birds would be unmolested 


good screen for 


any unsightly place cam thus be covered at once and with the 


“immediate results” so dear to the 
heart of a beginner 

The front of our small barn 
was an eyesore and | decided | 
must have something to hide it 
“homely” face, SO | called in ia 
professional to look at a large 
pine | wanted moved for this 
purpose. His ultimatum was 
hfty or seventy five dollars and 
no guarantee that it would live at 
that! I bade him a polite good 
morning and went forth investi 
gating on my own account. | 
found a much smaller white pine, 
really being killed by its proximity 
to our splendid oak, so I got the 
Italian, who was doing our grad 
ing work, to stop that work long 
enough to assist in this project 

It was moved, amid 
much excitement on all 
sides, for just six dollars! 
But with the assurance 
from everybody who 
knew anything (and from 
those who didn't) that 
“it wouldn't live—and if 
it did it would last two 
years, as the sap would 
have all been exhausted 
by then.” The picture 
only shows you its con 
dition after one year 
please wish me _ good 
luck! I had read _ that 
evergreens must never be 
allowed to get dry after 
transplanting, and so in 
every spare moment (and 
many that I couldn't 
spare) | turned the hose 
on that sick-looking tree. 
Meanwhile I had _ put 
ferns, taken from the 
woods, in a position in which / 
wanted them but which they seemed 
very doubtful about liking as a per- 
manent home. 

Let me digress one moment as 
to one of the surprises which 
awaited me in these heretofore un 
known realms. | had always sup 
posed that most vegetation “just 
grew” where it was put, of course 
a little better in some surroundings 
than in others; but when I began 
a course of sprouts in the garden 
books and catalogues and my own 
experiences, I found that no spoiled 
child could have as many finical 
likes and dislikes as some flowers 

(Continued on page 52) 
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le npl yyed to charm the females 


in this male fritillary can be seen the scent organs clustered along the nervures that cross the middle of 
er scales that cover these parts are covered with special cavities in the wing structure, from which they 


Some Marvels of Insect Life 
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| he antennae 


feelers are the 
seat of the sense of smell n 
most neects ] he a¢ ah wh ar 
from the male moth of the 


common silkw rm 
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thei ind lobst spiders, centi 
r oo tire | edes, insects, etc \ll these 
el re revealed reatures agree in having the 
L magnif' body built in segments or 


7 lat rings, all or some of which 

’ eater sights bear pointed appendages. 
lo write of (he insects differ from the 

ld fill volumes, others in having these seg 

it re shown a ments grouped, in adult life, 
tempt the un into three regions, usvally 

to begin thei quite distinct hese regions 


a, the fore-body 


ny living cre; and the  hind-body. rhe 


all size was re spiders. which are commonly 


The caterpillar secures his cocoon to the branch to insure its safety when the leaf falls. 
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REVEALED IN THE 


GARDEN—NATURE’S 
BREATHE 


PRO- 



























By this tongue the bee collects nec- 
tar from flowers to be converted 
into honey. As shown here, 
it has been dissected out from 
the surrounding mouth parts 


regarded in popular es- 
timation as insects, have 
only two body-regions. 
There are other differ- 
ences, of course, which 
are not evident upon 
a superficial view of 
the exterior form; but 
even here two or three 
additional points may be 
mentioned, contrasting a 
spider with an insect 
The head of the insect 
bears a pair of antenne, 


or “feelers”: the spider 


Before 
making the cocoon proper, he carefully weaves around the leaf stalk, beginning at the branch 
and continuing it into the cocoon 


The in 
sect, with a few excep- 


has no antennze 
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tions among the simpler forms, has a pair of prominent compound 
eyes made up of a large number of lenses, and two or three 


head, which bears four pairs of external organs, a pair of jointed 
feelers, or antenne, a pair of compound eyes, and the appendages 


simple eyes, or “ocelli,’ placed between the compound eyes. The 


spider’s eyes are all simple and number 
six or eight. All the winged insects 





pass through a series of changes, called 
metamorphoses, after they leave the 
egg, in the last stage having their wings 
fully developed. Spiders pass through 
their developmental stages before they 
leave the egg, and after hatching merely 
increase in size without change of form. 
Insects have only three pairs of true 
legs; spiders have four pairs. 

We have spoken of insects and their 
allies having the body built up of seg- 
ments or rings. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that these rings are 
separate and distinct. Taking a long 
cylindrical body, like that of a cater- 








In like manner the next three segments have 
been united to form the fore-body or 
thorax, bearing on the lower side the 
three pairs of legs, while on the upper 
side the second and third rings bear the 
two pairs of wings. The hind-body, 
though theoretically it may have thir 
teen rings, usually consists of ten o1 
eleven, and often of a smaller numbe: 
The hind-body bears no appendages, 
except those connected with the func 
tion of reproduction. Stings, where 
present, are modifications of these 
organs. 

The limbs of mature insects are all 
made up of several joints, and it is re 
markable that these joints are con 
structed on the same principle as_ in 








pillar or a dragon-fly, for example, and 
making a longitudinal section of it, we 


tube of skin, which has been fortified 
by the deposit of chitin in rings, having connecting 
rings of thin, purple skin, which allow of contrac- 
tion or distension in length and of lateral curvature 
of the body, as a whole or in parts. By the at- 
tachment of muscles from the hard to the soft 
rings such movements are brought under the con- 
trol of the insect. This plan of structure allows 
a considerable amount of elasticity to the body 
as a whele. 

The theoretical insect consists of tw enty of these 
strengthened rings, but the whole 


Have you ever noticed how tenaciously a caterpillar clings ? > folded | ; ake yraes 
aig : With these terminal hooks he fastens onto the object. ‘lhe or toided by the contraction of simula 
should find that it forms one continuous true legs just behind the head manipulate its food 











twenty are not evident in most cases. 
Some of them are combined to form the 
three distinct regions of the body- the 
head, the fore-body and the hind-body 

and one or more of the hindmost 
segments are “telescoped” so that they 
do not appear except on dissection. It 
is considered that the first four rings 
have been consolidated to form the 





























backboned creatures, and are extended 


sets of muscles, though in the one case 
the muscles are attached to the central 
bony portion, and in the other to the chitinous ex 
terior. The number of joints in these limbs is not 
the same in all orders or families of insects. There 
is considerable variation in the terminal section of 
the legs—the foot—which normally consists of 
five segments, but may be reduced to three or two 
In caterpillars the only true legs are the three 
pairs at the front end of the body: those in the 
middle and at the hind extremity are unjoined 
temporary structures. The jaws and sucking 
apparatus of the mouth are seen by the 
process of development within the egy 
to be essentially modified limbs. So also 
are the feelers or antenne. 

The internal organs of an insect may 
be said briefly to consist of the circula 
tory system, the organs of nutrition, the 
nervous system, the breathing appara 


tus, and the reproductive organs. The 
(Continued on page 52) 














The tongue of a butterfly—in fact, a long trunk The leaf-cutting bee and a sample of its work, which can Scales from a butterfly’s wing: some are colored, 
kept coiled like a watch-spring when not in use, be seen on rose bushes at this season. The pieces are but the color effects are often optical, due to 
but extended for sucking the sweets of flowers used in building the nursery the reflection of light by ridges on each scale 
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The outside walls are constructed of hollow-tile blocks, faced with brick laid up in Dutch bond in the first story; with stucco in the second and on the gable walls 


of the attic. The foundation walls are of concrete, water-proofed on the outside, with a tile dry drain all around 


THE HOUSE 5) i ia 
OF W. ] : — DESIGNED 
Pha BY 
GESELL, — ° 
‘ O. F. SEMSCH, 
MONTCLAIR, Petrie 
wer TRORIY | : ARCHITECT 


Throughout the first floor the woodwork is oak finished in the natural color and waxed, To tone with 
walls are papered in warm browns 
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The fireplace of the living-room is faced with dull brown tile, with a brass mould- White wood finish has been used in the dining-room and bedrooms, The French 


ing, the whole blending with the finish of the oak trim 
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In order to make the reception hall more than a mere 
place of passage, the owner recessed the stairs in an alcove 


The arrangement of paths and planting has 


been made as simple as possible, giving 
ready access to garage and service quarters 





windows lead to balustraded balconies that can be used for sleeping porches 


| 
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An abundance of closet room is found on the second 
floor. Note also the fact that the library has been 
placed upstairs 





The end elevation shows the generous service quarters, which include a servant's alcove at the rear. In the 
cellar beside the heating apparatus is the laundry, a vacuum cleaning pump and, under the sun room, a 
“Trinkstule,” trimmed in cypress, with wainscoting, amber colored leaded glass windows and plaster finish 
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In the chestnut design the leaves are green and yellow 
the nuts red on black and white 
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transplanted from the studios and Werk- 


staetten of Europe, but not literally, 
though it seems to have taken root firmly, 
here Che industry is not in an experi 

ental state, for the promoter of it has 
had vears of artistic training in the 
tteliers of France and the lH erkstaetten 
ot Austria 

There is onlv one feature of this textile 
development that is really new to this 

intry: the indefinable relationship be 
tween a people and the things which are 
i part of their life; which stamps itself 
upon its architecture, its paimting; which 
runs through its music, and which 1s 
manifest in the development and decora 
tion of homes, by all of which we recog- 
nize one country of people from another, 
even as we recognize racial characteristics 


nd different personality. 
lividualty 

It is this relationship, this individuality, 
vhich 1s subtly 
\merican d 


Such is national 


struggling for expression 
rrative fabrics It is our 


(i¢ 





A pretty 


conception for the nurse -y or child's bed- 


room—a girl and rabbit motif in reds and black 
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Hand-Blocked Prints. a New In- most difficult of the whole process, and virile, democratic spirit which the artist 

hal a eee" only skilled workmen are entrusted with seeks to suggest in these new chintzes 
Suet 1 PASTS the work, which is done entirely by hand. to express the intermingling of the spirit 
| | pees a | esignedt \ll the fabrics which are illustrated of the new with the art traditions, the 
in this coun are designed in one studio, but by different ages of training, the inherited feeling and 

time im hi artists, and they are printed in the one invaluable ideals of the old. 

yl © begin workshop. Virtually the industry has been America is inheriting the artistic efforts 





The bell flowers in this print are red, blue and green 


in pronounced tones; the ground black 


of Europe. In 
movement of late 
many, France, 


this instance it is the 
years in England, Ger- 


\ustria and Hungary to 


establish a high standard of decoration 
independent of the much-overworked 


“period styles,” to create a style which is 
of our own time and which shall in some 
degree embody the artistic ideals of the 
present. The result has been to form an 
association which includes all the indus- 
trial undertakings that co-operate with 
artists in the elaboration of their products, 
whether the member be the architect of 
a palace, the builder of an automobile or 
the designer of printed linens or silks. 
Only those manufacturers are eligible to 
membership in these associations who 
work hand in hand with trained artists, 
and every artist's work is signed, whether 
he designs printed fabrics or the abode 
of royalty. 

Because of the high standard required 
of designers the artists have largely taken 
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the matter out of the hands of the merely 
commercial decorator and have imposed 
their tastes and trained judgment upon 
contemporary styles, instead of coming in 
as slavish martyrs by having to meet the 
business notions of popular demand. By 
such association and co-operation of manu- 
facturers and artist, the artist studies the 
market and gains a knowledge of mate- 
rials, and the manufacturer learns some- 
thing about the technical side of art as 
applied in industries. 

In Europe the individualistic movement 
in decorative textiles and the utilitarian 
arts reflect the national characteristics, and 
in them one reads the artist as if it were 
his handwriting. Indeed, the designing and 
printing of fabrics is such a fine art and 
represents so much care that a piece of 
decorative linen or silk is always selected 
according to the artist, just as one would 
buy a painting or an engraving. 

We recognize the combinations of black 
and white with the Persian effects which 





An effective linen corner in irregular square spots 
of rose and black on a natural tan ground 


Poiret uses; we see the fine patterning of 
silks and of wonderful linen that come 
from Professor Hoffman, the great Aus- 
trian architect and designer of decora- 
tions. The products of his country are 
full of vitality, elegance of line and har- 
monies of color. His designs and others 
of his school are particularly admired by 
the prominent decorators of New York. 

And so we in America have inherited, 
or will inherit in the near future, the 
great benefits to be derived from the art 
associations of the old world. We are too 
closely allied by every tie with the coun- 
tries of Europe to consider our life as 
entirely separate and apart from theirs. 
On the contrary we are bound to them 
in every way. They come to our shores 
and become a part of our national, our 





The bouquet design is an arrangement of blue, 
orange, yellow and green printed or untinted linen 


industrial, our artistic and our daily life. 
They do not come empty-handed. As we 
open our doors to them, so do they bring 
to us all the Old World arts, their painting, 
their music, their hand-wrought textiles, 
their Old World customs and all that 
makes up their inner and their outer life, 
their thought and their feeling. Out of 
this cosmopolitan inheritance of charac- 
ter it is but natural that the spirit of 
democracy should grow and that its in- 
terior decoration should be in harmony 
with this spirit. 

To country homes and city apartment 
alike these linens are particularly well 
adapted. Their artistic designs run more 
on conventional than naturalistic lines and 
their strong, harmonious colors are ad- 
mirably adapted to rooms with plain walls. 
Such marked individuality in furnishing 
fabrics becomes the dominant note in a 
room and should be used with a nice dis- 
crimination for good effects. Solid wall 
paper is the ideal background for fabrics 
of such vitality in line and color, and both 
woodwork and furniture should be of 
simple lines also, then these fabrics 
as furniture coverings, draperies and 
cushions add a desirable note of life and 
contrast. 

These New World chintzes disclose the 
feeling of the modernist movement as it 
has developed in Europe and with which 
are now blended features that express the 
young art life in America unfolding in 
industries. As one woman decorator ex- 
pressed her decided admiration of the 
wavy black lines in the piece of linen 
printed with the cup-like vase against 
which rise the yellow and red flower, the 
designer told her that those lines were 
put into the pattern especially as an in- 
terpretation of American taste. They 
tended to soften the whole print, which 


would otherwise have held only the vase 
in bold relief on the natural linen ground. 

It is a great thing to be able to sense 
the feeling of a people so as to use suc- 
cessfully a soft color with a simple, strong 
design. In the square spot there is only 
a lovely, soft rose combined with black 
in a not too rigid square, printed on linen 
of the natural color. The effect is har- 
monious and delicate, with a pervading 
sense of dignity. 

In some of these modernist prints one 
can trace with much interest the influence 
of the art that has. come from some far 
land and entered into the country life of 
its adoption until one is almost uncon- 
scious of its foreign ancestry. So in the 
piece that seems printed over with old- 
fashioned china plates that have the cor- 
ners cut off there is a suggestion of Sévres 
with a decided effect of’ the Japanese. 
The figures are printed in a blue, red and 
green decoration on a pale tan linen. 

Bird and animal figures disport in many 





There is a suggestion of old French china in this 
fabric. The figures are blue, red and green 
favorite patterns that come from the dif- 
ferent Werkstactten abroad. In_ this 
American workshop was seen a _ linen 
printed with a rabbit gayly chasing a 
young girl in a red dress, and in another 
piece a gorgeous parrot flaunts itself in 
plumage of green, yellow, red and blue. 
The bird is printed in a large oval of the 
plain fabric, and between the ovals the 
background is striped, avoiding too large 

splotches of plain space. 

A very effective design shows generous 
bunches of chestnuts hanging against yel- 
low and green chestnut leaves, the whole 
backed by black and white stripes, which 
give to the print almost a solid effect, as 
in verdure tapestry. This is a very rich 
and interesting print. 
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e of water are much more capa- Plants for House and Greenhouse 
ble of withstanding and resisting the at- in the Winter 


Irrigation: , 42 - : 
icks of insects and disease. (n the whole, 


“| “I plying there is no garden investment that vou ; lt is time now to start plants, either 

leveloped can make which will give vou as much from seeds or cuttings, that will be wanted 

een men satisfaction as a modern watering outfit, 1 fall or winter for use in the house or 

tis to 1 Ho 1p It will do more to make big vegetables 1 the greenhouse. The best method to 

e a radi and perfect flowers certain than any fine S¢ for Starting cuttings at this time of 

re | those that have pre varieties, high-priced fertilizer or up-to- the year, when the temperature is apt to 

ter | 10 re always date cultural methods that you have ever be high, is the “saucer system. [It is 

te have a vege anal simplicity itself. An earthenware dish, 

table or a flower n whic! ually suf several inches deep, is filled partly full of 

’ lv. August Pot Plants in Summer sand, which is saturated until the moisture 

( ept 1 there are verv fev cone e stands on the surface. Place the cuttings 

in investigat he various house plants are somewhat in this in an upright position around the 

, the several ove te f iter if a problem and a good deal of a care edge of the bowl, which is kept in full sun- 
ly, to ¢ is to have one during the summer months. They are _ light. Success depends upon keeping the 
iding that vo ill not profit usually kept on the veranda, or a wire — sand properly saturated. In hot or windy | 
ear fro thi eat advance in plant stand, where, in spite of constant weather, if the bowl is kept out-of-doors, L 

teri iler the following fact ttention, they frequently dry out, so that evaporation will be very rapid and the 

th te practicable the plants are more or less injured. The sand should be looked at frequently. In 

f rol , , ' for that nost convenient way of caring for such preparing the cuttings care should be taken 
of sever he t expensive part plants during the summer is to spade up _ to get them just right, as in fall and spring i 

of the outfit i i vanized pipe bed for them in some corner or under a propagation—that is, they should be taken 

Phi ts from five to « t cents a foot tree where they will get partial shade. from new growth that has become firm 

Hlose cost from fifteen to twenty. If noz The pots should be half plunged or buried enough, so that when bent between the 

, thre re ed every thre in the soil, and turned or taken up occa- fingers it will snap instead of merely 

or four feet—the st to seven cent ionally to prevent their rooting into the doubling up. The lower leaves of each 

rinkler cost rom two to 1X I below Phe will have to be watered cutting should be cut off, and the larger 

dollars apiece, and each one covers a cit only half as frequently as when the pots ones shortened back a half or so. This 

cle of from forty to hundred feet in re fully exposed to the sun and air. makes the cutting less likely to wilt and 

diameter. You will not ve to waste any hose designed for winter bloom indoors makes it possible to get a great many 

of your precio irdening time in holding hould not be allowed to flower much dur- — more into the same-sized saucer. Another 

the hose, rolling at ling it, and in ing the summer. They should be cut or method of rooting the cuttings in the sum- 

it about. Furthermore, plants pinched back occasionally to be got into mer is to break the shoot partly off from 

that are kept grown iworously with an ideal shape the plant, leaving it partly attached by a 








In the garden the pipes are hidden behind foliage which, however, does not inter By running the pipe down the center of the garden both sides are reached, the 





fere with the spread of the stream mechanism being adjusted without labor 
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shred of the skin and flesh on one side, 
which is sufficient to keep it from wilting. 
If left this way for a week or ten days 
the break will have been calloused over 
and be ready to root in a few days in 
sand and water or in sandy soil. In moist, 
cloudy weather the roots will sometimes 
form in the air. 

In the flower bed, after the plants have 
made a good growth, favorable conditions 
for rooting can quite often be found, and 
large branches can be taken off and rooted 
in the bed in the shade of the plants. 
Large slips of geranium, handled in this 
way, and rooted in July or August, will 
make good, hig plants for flowering in- 
doors in the early winter. 

The seeds of many plants for winter 
flowering, such as begonias, heliotrope, 
verbenas, snap-dragons, and so forth, may 
be started now. A specially prepared soil 
should be used, the same as for starting 
seeds indoors. Most of the seeds are 
small, and, as they should be barely cov- 
ered from sight, it is necessary to have a 
soil that will retain moisture and keep 
damp on the surface. The seed bed or flat, 
if they are used, should be placed in semi- 
shaded position, or a temporary covering 
or shade should be rigged up over the seed 
bed. Water the soil thoroughly before 
sowing and use a fine spray for watering 
afterwards, as the little fine seeds are 
easily washed from their positions. The 
little seedlings should be potted up in 
thumb pots as soon as they are large 
enough, being careful to keep them well 
shaded for several days after this opera- 
tion. A five- or ten-cent package of seeds 
will give an abundance of plants for the 
winter garden or for the greenhouse. 


For A FuLtt Crop oF STRAWBERRIES NEX1 
Now 


JUNE PLAN’ 


Under the usual method of procedure, 
a crop of strawberries must be waited for 
a year or a year and a half. A bed set 
out in August will not bear until a month 
from the following June. By using potted 
plants this month or early next month, 
however, with proper methods of culture, 
a full crop can be harvested next June. 
Potted plants may be bought for three to 


five cents apiece. They are easy to set, 


sure to live, and, if properly cared for, 
will give a full-sized crop of perfect fruit 
next spring. These plants are especially 
adapted to what is termed “hill culture,” 
as each one will quickly form a strong 
bushy plant if all runners are kept pinched 
off. The whole strength of the plant 
should be thrown into making a good, 
strong crown to bear 

Set the plants a foot apart in rows two 
or three feet apart, or two or three rows 
in a “bed” a foot apart, with an alley two 
feet wide between beds. If a ready-inixed 
fertilizer is to be used it should be sown 
in the drill and then thoroughly mixed 
with the soil, either with the hoe or by 
running the wheel-hoe with the cultivator 


next vear'’s crop. 


teeth along the row. Strawberry plants 
are easily injured by fertilizer used in the 
hill or drill, unless it is thoroughly’ mixed 
with the soil. A mixture of cotton seed 
or tankage and bone meal is safer than 
ready-mixed fertilizer, and will give the 
plants a good, strong start. A little nitrate 
of soda worked about the plants a week 
or so after planting is also very good. 
Be careful not to get any on the leaves, 
and mix it into the soil about the plants 
at the first hoeing. If the new bed is in 
proximity to an old one, in which rust 





Plants that are kept growing vigorously with an 
abundance of water are much more capable of with- 
standing and resisting the attacks of insects and 
diseases 


has appeared, spray with Bordeaux im- 
mediately after setting, and every ten days 
or so thereafter until growth ceases in the 
fall. 


GROWING Your Own Por PLANTS 


If vou already have a strawberry bed 
there is still time to pot up plants to set 
out this fall, or to fruit in pots in the 
greenhouses, or for use for an extra early 
crop in the coldframe. A_ surprisingly 
large number of berries can be grown un- 
Potted. plants should 
be started now and set later in a frame 
ten inches or so apart each way. Have 
the ground rich and give p'enty of water 
to keep the plants in vigorous growth until 
freezing weather. Do not keep the sash 
on late in the fall, but let them freeze up 
They may then be mulched and covered, to 
prevent freezing as severely as they would 
in the open. The covering should be re- 
moved and the plants started into growth 
under early in the spring. The 
method of securing good, strong potted 
plants is simple. A supply of two-and-a- 
half-. or three-inch pots, which by the 
hundred should not cost over a cent 
apiece, should be procured. Then spade 


der a sash or two. 


sash 


up well between the rows or about plants 


of the varieties you wish to continue to 
use, and sink a pot under each of the new 
plants forming on the first or second run: 
ners: those on the later runners will not 
be so strong. The first or second plant on 
the runner should be taken. The runner 1s 
held in place over the pot by a clothes-pin 
or a small stone, which will serve also to 
mark where the pot is. If a good watering 
can be given or a rain occurs soon afte 
the pots are placed, the new plants will 
be ready in three weeks or so. The soil 
in which the plants are growing 1s usually 
suitable for filling the pots, but if it is 
very poor or dry a prepared soil, moist 
and well enriched, will give better and 
much quicker results. In selecting runners 
from which to root potted plants they 
should be taken only from strong, vigor 
ous plants, preferably from those which 
were marked during the bearing season as 
the best of their respective kinds. Plant 
selection for strawberry propagation is 
particularly successful and immediate in 
results. 


PLANTING FOR FALL AND WINTER 
SUPPLY 


Of the seeds which may be planted at 
this late date the most important are tur- 
nips, beans and early beets. The early 
varieties of carrot will generally have time 
to mature if they get a prompt start. All 
these things are much better in quality 
and will keep better if they do not get 
too large before being taken up for stor 
ing. Early Model or Detroit Dark Red 
beets, Petrowski, Golden Ball and White 
Egg turnips are mild in quality and good 
keepers. All of these care for the winter 
supply. There is still time, if planning is 
done promptly, for early peas, lettuce and 
radishes. Golden Bantam and other early 
sweet corn, planted by the 4th, will gen- 
erally mature, even north of New York. 
Laxtonian, Blue Bantam, British Wonder 
and Little Marvel peas are all excellent 
varieties for late planting. The heaviest, 
most retentive soil should be used for 
these, and they should be planted deep. 
Deacon, All Seasons, Iceberg and New 
York are good summer lettuces. Big Bos 
ton and Grand Rapids should be planted 
toward the end of the month for a fall 
supply: it may be. necessary to water the 
soil before planting and shade lightly to 
get a good stand. Crimson Giant is a 
good, long-lasting radish. 

The great secret of getting a good stand 
from seeds planted in hot, dry weather is 
to firm the seed in the soil. Seed for these 
iate sowings should be planted deeper 
than for those in the spring. When 
planted by hand, they should be firmed 
into the bottom of the drill with the sole 
of the foot or the back of a hoe before 
covering them. This insures more mois 
ture being absorbed by the seed to start 
prompt germination, and it gives the 
sprouting tap root of the seed a congenial 
environment. 
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fe it riot of color 
ent to the toil ane ire that had 
0 t Phere he ttempt at an effete 
W it equal trectio ll the flowers had been 
rite tende I thi bed down by the edge of 
to the inge ot is that fringed the corner of 
ove \ ime out ot the deep shade and 
thi of the tr these steps of blossoms in the bril 
( eeter r eve ea dden sunshaft in a clouded 
nile the teet we irr 1 about from bed to bed, 
is ¢ isite as its fellow \s innocent of 
iden of sin, those beds. It was as though the souls 
ive been liberated into a Paradiso that knew naught 
the woodlands looked on the garden and the garden 
Ke m the river that flowe« hundred feet below, a silent, 
ilve ribbon drawn on tl ugh the eve of the hills 
f even, eight ossibly ten years back Che time 
ke o difference ive that there had been time enough for 
é t persistent, ste ivage of the years 
t | lwa been a not, and a riot it was now Nature 1s 
bitua riotous, and Nature had gained the upper hand. For 
that reason thi garde im it present state could never be called 
ibandone Between the abandoned garden and the neglected 
lie mighty difference In the one no care at all is taken: in 
the other, care, but not enough of it And that was the circum 
tance here The hands that had fashioned the spot out of the 
hillside had been called away to other work. Whereas former]\ 
on end were passed there, now only an occasional hour 
‘ be spared (Once on a day one lone person worked out 
his medividuality there; now a dozen tinkered at it with no pur- 
pose and no visible result 
lhe not of color had been subdued under an overshadowing 
ot weeds Stones that had shelved up the beds had fallen across 
thre th, letting down little avalanches of soil and what was left 


scattered edging plants. Where once the paths lav—step 


ping-stones laid on cushions of moss—were rank carpets of sour 
prass \thwart the beds weedy creepers stretched out tentacle 
int that wound about the stalks of sickly plants and chocked 
them Laocoon-wise. Between the iris clumps flourished milkweed 


and pusely and wild carrot. Disease and all manner of insects 


had made of the rose bed a sorry thing. The phlox had passed 
into the stage of semile deca\ Black beetles found the aster 
fat carrion to fatten on \gainst the sky the arch that 


worn a queenly crown and robe oft roses stood stark 


it work had been done in that garden 


EDITOR AL 


ional work from which the toiler had fled. A rusted spade 


the paths, 
It also was rusted. 


bristled in the gladiolus bed; along one of atop a 


piie of bleached weeds, lay a rake. Papers 


(nly in one corner was there a mark of 
a little patch, walled 


vere cattered about. 
loving care up with stones and tilled, bore 
in a child’s hand, “Please do not disturb any- 
That and a few dahlias, 
those faithful, hardy servitors, which remain with us through the 
universal neglect to the last 
Nature is at 


a notice scribbled 


thing here because cotton is growing! 


The 


serve 


friend and foe. 
Weeds 


we must be eternally fighting 


In a garden once both a 
right h 


their sane, 


ind rarely knows what the left is doing. 
commonsense purpose. 
them, and in fighting them we are forced to cultivate the soil. 
Insect pests, which would never seem to blight and destroy weeds 
in a forest or meadow, fatten on the tender stalks and buds of 
flowers. We hurl against them a pitiless cannonade of spraying, 
little aware that in this way we are paying the price of a past 
generation's wantonness, doing the work that birds, which the 
ruthless destruction of man has made extinct, once faithfully 
accomplished. We look for the sun to give life and strength to 
the fight its with cooling waters. 


Pawns in the hands of Nature, these gardeners who would carve 


seed; and we searing heat 
out a wild meadowland or a precipitous hillside a garden spot 


of loveliness 


\nd even as in the life of man must discipline be applied, the 
unrestrained garden will bring forth many blossoms for a time, 
but the garden that will produce the fairest flowers must know 
the discipline of shears and the binding of cords. The painful 
discipline that makes saints and martyrs makes the exquisite 
flower and the sturdy plant. Lashed to a stake like a Joan of 
Arc, the consuming spirit of a rose blossoms into unbelievable 
beauty and gladioli strain flaming arms to the sky. 

In this neglected garden had been known no restraint nor dis- 
Once a friend, Nature had turned foe. 
Discipline her, and that great mother is an untiring ally; 


cipline for many a day. 
give 
her the upper hand, and no labor will survive her wantonness. 
\ few months, there left but and 
scattered marks of the toil that had been expended on this place. 
laken in hand now, Nature would fall hopelessly before the 
gardener’s counter attacks, the order and loveliness of cheerful 


more and would be few 


vesterday would be restored. And that is blessed compensation 
there is something permanent about it. The soil 
falls. Given these 
and labor, no seed can fail to germinate; given care, and no 
plant can refuse to attain its consummation of flower. These 
things are always there. They are dependable if the gardener 
And according to the measure with which he 
invests his time and patience and strength in the work will his 
place give its increase. Size does not make a garden nor do rare 
Care only, unremitting care. 

Such care had hewn this garden out of a hillside, had dragged 
from near and far the great stones to shelve up the beds and 
lay the walks, had set there a riot of flowers between the deep 
shade and troubled rustling of the trees and the river, a silent, 
sparkling silver ribbon drawn on through the eye of the hills. 
hat was seven, eight—possibly ten years back. The time makes 
no difference, save that there had been time enough for the 
patient, persistent, steady ravage of the years 


of gardening: 
is there, the sun still shines, and the rain 


is dependable. 


flowers. 
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ARONTECTVRAL 
: RECORD 


When planning to build— 
read ! he Architectural Record 


“The National Architectural Magazine” 


and benefit by the ideas of lead- 
ing architects. You will get valu- 
‘able suggestions on attractive 
exteriors, convenient arrangement and appropriate 
furnishings, and be better posted when you consult 
your own architect. More than one hundred 
illustrations with explanatory text in every issue. 





In the business section are described the latest and 
best building specialties which add so much of 
comfort, convenience and value. 


Twelve attractive and valuable issues each year 


for $3. 








Subscribe now 
and secureFREE 
the Country 
House Numbers 
of 1913 and 1914. 


The Architectural Record, 2206 Lewisohn Bldg., N. Y. City. 

Send me free the Country House Numbers of 1913 and 1914, 
and enter my subscription for one year from date, for which | 
enclose $3.00. 


Signed _ 
Addr 





ess ; 
Add 60c. for Canada and $1 for foreign postage 
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When You Fence Your Home 


Combine long life with neatness. 
When rust comes, the fence goes. 
erect a heavily galvanized fence. 
feature which distinguishes 


“FXCELSIOR’ 


Rust is the great enemy of fence. 
The only way to avoid rust is to 
Its extra heavy galvanizing is one 
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fences from others. The completed fence is immersed in the galvanizing 
spelter. Every crack and corner are covered much more heavily than 
is possible in any other method of galvanizing. Just cannot get a 
hold—it has no chance to start. The fence lasts. 

The wide variety of Excelsior Rust Proof fences enables you to indulge your taste in 
fencing your home or estate. We also make Excelsior Rust Proof Trellises, Trellis 


Arches, Lawn, Flower Bed and Tree Guards. Ask your hardware dealer, or write 
us for illustrated Catalog C. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 

















BOBBINK & ATKINS 


World’s Choicest Nursery and Greenhouse Products 


Grown in America 


ROSES IRIS — 
PEONIAS STRAWBERRIES BOXWOOD 
EVERGREENS BAY TREES 
HARDY VINES SHADE TREES 
RHODODENDRONS FRUIT TREES 








THVT 





JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRY—HARDY OLD 
FASHIONED FLOWERS 
OUR NEW HYBRID GIANT FLOWERING 
MARSHMALLOW 


Pouitry House 


Hodgson 











Club House Garden House 


Artistically designed and finished, made of the most durable materials and 
practical at any time of the year in any climate. Made for innumerable 


purposes. Erection of buildings extremely simple, and can be done by 
Ask for our Illustrated General Catalog No. 40. Portable unskilled labor in a few hours’ time. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

Room 226, 116 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS.) Address all - 
Nurserymen, Florists& Pianters RUTHERFORD,N. J. Houses E. F. HODGSON CO. {CeXtrawan Bibe., 6 EAST 29th ST. NEW YORK) spondence vo Boston 
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TOWNSEND'S TRIPLEX (Fixoin 


The Greatest Grass-Cutter on Earth 
Cuts a Swath 86 Inches Wide 


Drawn by one horse and operated by one man, the 
Triplex Mower will mow more lawn in a day than 
the best motor mower ever made, and cut it better 
and at a fraction of the cost. 


Drawn by one horse and operated by one man, it 
will mow more lawn in a day than any three other 
horse-drawn mowers with three horses and three men. 
(We guarantee this.) 

Floats over the uneven ground as a ship rides the 
waves. One mower may be climbing a knoll, a second 
skimming the level and a third paring a hollow. 
Does not smash the grass to earth and plaster it in 
the mud in springtime, nor crush out its life between 
hot rollers and hard, hot ground in summer, as does 
the motor mower. 


Write for catalogue illustrating all types of TOWN- 
SEND lawn mowers. 


S. P. Townsend & Co. 


17 Central Ave. 
Orange, 








In writing to advertisers, please mention House & GarDEN. 
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Structure and Decoration of 
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Walls — 
‘ | 
MADE FURNITURE || Continued from page 22) : 
< . | STANDARD 
Oa eee } them in wall making J The advent of the OF THE 
| . 
} | concrete house has introduced new WORLD” 
I ethods and created new pre edents, and _ isa permanent improve- 
among other things it has opened the way ment that adds more than - 
for encrusting either large or small areas its cost to the value of the 
a , Creat uations . ‘table property enclosed. Nothing goes further 
with tiles. Such a treatment is surtabie toward giving house and grounds an at- 
| for conservatories, bathrooms, kitchens, mosphere of elegance, refinement and 
vestibules, and, in special instances, occa- privacy—the finishing touch to outside 
2 he ‘slaeushare , tate tim ete. surroundings. af 
ionally elsewhe re, and may either be ap Sous SE ataae wii aeistiaited Gesiann te ben 
plied in place ot wainscoting or extended monize with any house, garden or grounds 
1 ‘ . Ne Styles for every purpose—town houses, suburban 
f over the whole wall surface. In either case homes, country estates, parks, cemeteries, fac- 
eniture ha lee mc » ce — : _ 4 - tories, schools, churches, etc. Book of designs, 
‘ try ee ’ the tiie must be et fir my mn plac ew hile upon request. Write for it, giving brief descrip- 
-E FURNI the concrete 1s “green,’ that is to say, tion of property. 
I i me by while s soft and fresl The cos f THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 
while it 1 ott an resn. le cost O ’ . 
t because its great , a a8 Dept. “‘F,’’ Cincinnati, Ohio 
ide appeal to} rnishers, it such tiling is not necessarily prohibitive, ° Tine Weskie Geectest tren Pence Balldess” 
: : ted ir our } . ‘ ° , > , 
as it is quite possible to secure inexpensive Vases, Settees, Wire Fence, 
. ; 3 es amps, Lawn General Iron 
de ul lines just tiles of good color and shape. Of course, Fountains and Wire Work 
; oan ttage Purniture, and of | if one wishes to do so, he may pay 
almost any figure, according to qvality ' 
- meet ; ’ itt 
d of t and de VTi, Dut acc eptable » tiles ? nay be | oT | 1} } | 
: , h ° . iH] | 
- had at a reasonable figure. It is not at all 1 bie! LuLu 
_— necessary to have glazed tiles and it is = — - 
tock, it | ften preferable not to use them. In 
to ha ‘ 
riety of || kitchens, laundries, bathrooms and other 
i and t 


"? an a places where there 1s much moisture or pli +} G { 
harmonious with where the surface of the wall is occasion ave in e ar en 
, ur ally washed down, the tiles ought to be pend the summer in your garden. 





r Mod n set as close together as possible to avoid 2 Mae it —— ~~ with Mathews 4 
m4 ae an | ecorations. Our free portfolio will 
any roughness cron) Conn nt joints Where ieee It shows many designs for Sum- 
, ft t with tiles are set 1n walls at intervals, purely mer Houses, Pergolas, Lattices, Trellises, 


ye x em deieel for decorative purposes, they ought to be | Furniture and all other Garde n decoration. 
a disposed at points or on lines of st 
ng to tl tomer's order emphasis or else placed in panels. 

Interior concrete walls may be laid on 
expanded metal lath or mesh. Plain walls 


of this sort may be made for about 75 


ructural Ask a it our unique bird baths and bird houses. 

















nd cents per square yard. The chief objection 
‘ ay to such walls lies in their uncompromising ap Galas Gane aeaeeee aa 
; surface This objection, however, can be ; 
i | removed and an agreeable texture im 
Be ceed, Ghee | parted in several ways. In the first place, 
made i fe di | when the wall is being finished the face 


may be “floated”’ to approximate smooth 





All newly painted jobs look alike— 
ough. When the wall is thoroughly set | for a while. Time reveals the house 
eer y fae the surface may be given a coat upon which 


ness if the sand in the surface coat is fine 











of varnish or shellac. This will fill any 
small holes and roughnesses where dust 
and dirt would otherwise lodge, remove 
some of the appearance of hard asperity 
and temper the cheerless, depressing tone. 
\nother agreeable and inexpensive wall 
surface is produced by “scratching” the 
concrete back while it 1s “green” and ap- 


JAPAN BAMBOO STAKES plying a coat of plaster made of lime and AINC 


coarse, gritty sand. Instead of smoothing | 
































Chesil Lilies Herbaceous Plaats. the surface with precision it is “floated,” | Was used. Zinc in paint makes 
NATURAL S oLon. 1000 not too regularly, with a piece of board, paint last. 
6 ft. long 60 $1.00 $2.50 $7.50] which should be used with a circular 
7 oe se Po 800 | motion. The sand grits pull and drag, and If you want Zinc Rog =p ask for our book, 
we GRSEN CLore.. «0 $4.50] in this way the surface is striated with Your Move,” and act on 1t 
tong ss 5 175 8-00 | scratches or combings in arcs or circles as . . 
5 tt — 83 1.30 3.25 10.00 though it had been dressed with a rough The New Jersey Zinc Company 
EXTRA HEAVY BAMBOO POLES currycomb. When the surface is quite Room 412, 55 Wall Street, New York 
Ver Sethian, Tematon, Touss Sve eh hard and dry a wash made of cement and For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 
ye ate > SS S83] water, of about the consistency of white- 
& ft. long (4 to | inch diam 1.75 6.00 10.00] wash, should be roughly applied with a 








H. H. BERGER & CO., 70 Warren Street, New York City whitewash brush. This will give depth 
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the shallow 
Last of all, the sur- 
face is given a coat of orange shellac. If 
the coat is diluted and thin it will produce 
a yellowish golden tone; if somewhat 
thick, the tone will verge toward a reddish 
gold. This wall treatment is susceptible 
of several interesting variations. Then, 
again, a concrete wall may be whitewashed 
with excellent effect. There are certain 
styles of architecture in which white or 
gray walls, slightly rough, above a simple 
wainscot of plain and close-fitted vertical 
boards of oak, chestnut or deal may be 
highly appropriate. Whitewash possesses 
the advantages over paint of being exceed- 
ingly cheap and much easier to apply. It 
may be made absolutely fast so that it will 
not rub off by mixing according to the 
Government formula usually known as the 
lighthouse mixture.” It is as follows: 
Slake a half bushel of lime with boiling 
water, cover during the process to keep 
in steam. Strain the liquid through a fine 
sieve or strainer and add to it a peck of 
salt, previously dissolved in warm water, 
three pounds of ground rice boiled to a 
thin paste and stirred in while hot, half a 
pound of Spanish whiting and one pound 
of clear glue, previously dissolved by soak- 
ing in cold water, and then hanging over 
a slow fire in a small pot hung in a larger 
one filled with water. Add five gallons of 
hot water to the mixture, stir well and let 
it stand a few days, covered from dirt. 
To be applied hot. 

Last of all, a concrete wall may be 
painted any hue desired. Whether painted, 
whitewashed or varnished, if the surface 
coat has been properly prepared with fine 
sand and the workmen use their floats 
carefully, the face of a concrete interior 
wall may be made to resemble closely a 
wall of rough, sand-finished plaster. The 
expanded metal lath or mesh, which 
serves as a core or base for the concrete, 
is usually fastened to metal bars in place 
of studs or furring. Concrete walls of 
this type possess the further merit of con- 
tributing to fire prevention. 


tone to the shadows in 
scars or depressions. 


and 


The plastered wall, more than any of 
the several sorts of walls previously men- 


tioned, offers opportunities for varied 
treatments without entering into altera- 


tions of a radical nature. It may be pa- 
pered, painted, hung with textiles, or given 
a rough sand finish, the last necessarily 
applied when the plastering is first being 
done. The plastered wall by itself, plain 
and unadorned, cannot be considered a 
thing of beauty, when the only points to 
relieve its flatness are the cornice—which 
is not always present—and the baseboard, 
a pitifully dwindled and degraded survival 
of dignified wainscot. A plastered wall 
always needs something to temper its star- 
ing bareness, even when it is wainscoted 
for part of its height. The only excep- 
tion to be made is in the case of a sand- 
finished plaster wall, which presents a 
surface and texture sufficiently interesting 
and suitable as a background to be let 


























THE CORBIN UNIT LOCK 


It has the key hole in the knob where it can be found in the dark; the Corbin pin 
tumbler cylinder, a broad, heavy, swinging latch bolt, and a nicety of adjustment which 
It is unequalled for entrance doors. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
CHICAGO 


gives the effect of a safe lock. 


NEW YORK 


EK 


PHILADELPHIA 


























Send for our Book of ‘‘CREO-DIPT’’ Homes 


A help if you plan to build, buy or remodel. It shows a selection 
of over 100 homes in different parts of the country It enables 
you to investigate for yourself the artistic and ceonomical use of 


ae CREO- DIPT 99 STAINED 


SHINGLES 
17 Grades 16, 18, 24-inch 30 Different Colors 


They come in bundles ready to lay without waste 

They save painting and roofing bills and produce artistic 
effects that are permanent We select best cedar shingles and 
by our special process preserve them in creosote and stain them 
any color desired They last twice as long as brush-coated 
shingles or natural wood. They do not curl up or blow off 
Write today for colors on wood and Book of ‘‘CREO-DIPT’ 
Homes in all parts of the country Names of architect and 
lumber dealer desired 


Standard Stained Shingle Co., 1012 Oliver St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


(Shipments Prompt. Branch Factory in Chicago for Western Trade) 

















Architect, Geo. L. Falk 


Brockton, Mass . for Dr. N. M Preston 
2 shades ‘‘CREO-DIPT 


Shingles through Taunton Lumber Co 
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Build Right—It Pays 


afety, beauty and economy 








arvuc tor the stucco hou ‘ 
tut the walls must be built 
right his means more than 


good cement It means good 
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**The House 
That Father Built’ 
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The GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO, 
1370 Legan Ave 
Materia 


y oungstown, Ohio 





a Send for 
Book 


























DANERSK 


Charming 
PAINTED FURNITURE 


Inexpensive yet Sturdy 
Now the very emartest 
thing for Suburban and 


try Homes 


ERSAINE-DANPORTH 
CORPORATION 
2 Weat 47th Si. New York 
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, ed j ixture, but no 
j ‘ ! hie the 

il] ( ile tone tro 

[ ‘ ( l’] er Ire 
( object to iking a ul finish 
r ( e he nile laster pulls 
im 1 ’ ( to I than ordinar' 
hite coat,” but the resu!t is worth what- 
evel litional cost and labor are entailed. 
hie nd-mixed plaster pulls too much to 
vw worked in molds, so that no moldings 


kind should be at 
tempted in it. Sand-finished plaster is 
irticularly appropriate for the upper part 
of walls that are wainscoted either high 
or low with oak, chestnut, butternut or 
ome other wood of markedly brownish 
tinge. As an agre 


finished pl aster n 


or intricacies Of any 


eable alternative to sand- 
lay be mentioned a plaster 
made of ground Caen stone, which is usu- 
ally finished by tooled lines to give the 
effect of between blocks of cut 
stone 


jomnts 


ficiency in the Flower Garden 


(Continued from page 23) 


\s they suck the plant juices from under 
the surface of the stems or leaves, the 
poisons described above are useless against 
them and resort must be had to something 
that wall either smother them by coating 
them over, asphyxiate them, or destroy 
them by contact. The simplest and surest 
remedy for this class of insects is kero 
ene emulsion; it may be readily made at 
home by dissolving a piece of soap about 

inch thick and wide and 2 inches long 
ina pint of hot water and adding a quart 
of kerosene and churning thoroughly. To 
use, dilute further with ten to fifteen parts 
of water. [Even a simpler way is to buy 
the concentrated emulsion ready prepared 
according to direc 
several market prepa- 
which have as their chief ingre- 
cient nicotine 


ind dilute with water 
tions here are 
rations 
\lost of these are very 
aphids and other sucking 
insects [hey come in varving strength, 
but usually containing the highest 
percentage of nicotie are the cheapest to 
use, because, though costing more, they 
can be much further diluted than the lower 


rade. In using any preparation of this 


ettective against 


those 


kind be sure to follow the directions very 
ire fully 

kinds of blight 
attack a number 
flower garden, includ- 
ing roses, hollvhocks, verbenas, carnations 
and sone thers he standard specific 
for all these things 1s Bordeaux 


Wherever one 
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\RADIUM MAKES 
\THINGS GROW 


In July, a little food, a 
little water, and a little lov- 
ing care, insure a beauti- 
ful lawn and flowers. Top 
dress your lawn with Ra- 
dium Plant Food, dig it in 
around your flowers and 
shrubbery—they will re- 
spond with spring vigor. 
Plants are living things and 
need food while growing. 


#) RADIUM 4} 


Fentiiean (Plant Food) 


Contains nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash and 
radium. One pound will fertilize 50 sq. [t., or a plot 
10x5 ft. Sold by dealers, or prepaid East of Missis 
sippi River (West, add 5c Ib.), as follows 

12 ez. can, $ .25 2 Ib. can, $ .50 
5 lb. can, 1.00 10 Ib. can, 1.75 
25 Ib. can, $3.75 

Our famous booklet, * 

free for the asking. 


RADIUM FERTILIZER CO. 
203 Vanadium Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Big opportunity 
for agent to make 
$1,000 to $5,000 


a year represent- 
ing us. Write us 


about it. 


Radium Makes Things Grow,”’ 



































Trap Sparrows 


They keep native song birds away from our gardens U.S 
Dept. of Agriculture Bulletin urges us to destroy English 


Sparrows. Get the 


DODSON SPARROW TRAP 


New and Improved—No Other Trap Like This 


Works automatically Double funnel trap on left; drop trap 
on right Catches sparrows all the time Lasts a lifetime 
Price, 36 f.0.b., Chi 


ago. 


A New Dodson Invention. A Guard to keep cats, squirrels 
and other animals away from birds in trees Made of wire 
expands with growth of tree Easily attached; can’t harm 
trees Price, 35 cents per lineal foot, f.o.b. Chicago. 


Free Booklet Tells how to attract native birds. Describes 
the famous Dodson Bird Houses—-20 styles. If you want song 
birds get genuine Dodson Bird Houses. On-any subject con 
nected with American birds write to The Man The Birds Love 


Joseph H. Dodson 


731 Security Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 








W he re it Is desirable 





‘ALOWAY 


POTTERY > 


a THE GARDENS CHARM 
er Garden be Small.a 
Sun-dial Bird Font or Gazing Globe 
adds the Essential touch while your Plants 
will have New Beauty in Artistic 
GALLOWAY Pots Boxes and Vases 
A Wealth of Suggestions for 
Making your Garden Attractive 
will be found in our Catalogue 


which we will mail upon request 











GALLOWAY 


TERRA A COTTA co. 
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is not so strong, and, unlike the Bordeaux, 
it must be used immediately after mixing. 
The best way to get the Bordeaux for use 
in small quantities is to buy it ready pre- 
pared and dilute it as needed. The am- 
moniacal copper carbonate solution may 
be made as follows: Dilute 2 fluid ounces 
of ammonia in 15 ounces of water; mix 
2 teaspoonfuls of copper carbonate with 
enough water to make a paste; mix the 
two together until thoroughly dissolved ; 
then add two gallons of water to dilute to 
spraying strength. This will make a con- 
venient amount to use in a hand-size com- 
pressed-air sprayer. Use it the same day 
as mixed. 

One of the greatest enemies of young 
plants and new shoots is the common 
brown cut worm, familiar to every body 
who sets out cabbage or tomato plants in 
the vegetable garden. Wherever a young 
flower stalk is found half eaten through, 
and as a consequence shriveled up, a care- 
ful search in the dirt about the plant will 
usually reveal this fellow curled up and 
“playing possum”; a slight pinch just back 
of his head is the easiest way of disposing 
of him. If the cut worms appear in large 
numbers use poisoned bran mash and put 
it about the plants they are likely to attack 
late in the afternoon. A teaspoonful of 
Paris green, or two of arsenate of lead 
powder, a tablespoonful of molasses and 
a quart or so of bran, or a quantity of 
freshly cut grass will serve as a bait. 

When plants that seem to be otherwise 
healthy and unattacked by any other in- 
sects on the foliage fail quickly, the trou- 
ble is likely to be a borer or a white grub 
or wire worm working at the roots.. Take 
the plant up carefully and examine it. A 
strong nicotine solution, tobacco dust 
spread thickly about the base of the plant 
and washed in with the watering can, or 
tea made of water and tobacco stems, will 
rid the soil of most of these things. To 
save individual plants make a hole several 
inches deep with a dibble and drop in a 
few drops of bisulphide of carbon, filling 
the hole up quickly. 

The specific remedies which have been 
mentioned will be found effective in most 
cases if used properly. But the gardener 
must alwavs remember that his greatest 
safeguard lies in having his plants in 
robust, healthy growth. If they are at- 
tacked it will always pay to stimulate 
plant growth as well as to fight the insects, 
thus enabling the plants to withstand or 
recover from the resulting check. A hand- 
ful of guano, or of tankage and bone meal, 
mixed in and about the plant will often 
serve to enable it to recuperate rapidly, 
where otherwise it might have been per- 
manently injured. An ounce or two of 
nitrate of soda dissolved in hot water and 
diluted with two or three gallons of water 
and applied with a watering can will serve 
as an effective stimulant; it sheuld not, 
however, be applied when the ground is 
very dry without first watering the plant 
with plain water. 
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Minneapolis . 
Atlanta, Peters Bldg., 7 Peachtree St. 
tPhiladelphia . . . 


A Porcelain Bath 


—at the cost of enameled iron 


HE most important achieve- 

ment in recent years in the 
manufacture of bathtubs comes 
with the introduction of 


MOTT’S LIGHT-WEIGHT 
PORCELAIN BATH 


It costs about the same as 
enameled iron tubs of the same 
type and weighs but little more. 


Think what this means: 


To Homebuilders It brings the luxury 
of a solid porcelain bath — at a moderate 
cost. Of all wares, porcelain stands su- 
preme for beauty and serviceability. It 
cleans as easily as a china bowl. 


To Architects — Its light weight places 
no unusual stress on floors or beams. It is 
made only in the sanitary built-in models. 


To Plumbers — Being light in weight, 
it is cheap to transport and easy to handle 
and install. 











The “POMONA” fits in a recess and 
is built in the tiling at back and both 
ends. Faucets and waste may be 
placed at the back or at either end, 





“PONTIAC” is made to build into 
either right or left corner The com- 
bination supply and waste fittings be 
ing placed at the free end of the tub 





The “PUTNAM” is built into either 
right or left corner of the bathroom 
with fittings concealed in the wa 


—the handles only being exposed 


To learn more about the Light-Weight Porcelain 
Baths, send 4c for Mott’s ‘*Bathroom Book’’ 


1006 Filbert St. 


MOTT IRON WORKS, Fifth Ave. 


. Builder's Exchange. tToledo ..... 430-434 Huron St. tSt. Louis ... 
Portland, Ore. . . . ! d & Oak Sts. 
tWash’ton, D.C., . Woodward Bldg. 


| MOTT'S PLUMBING 


Ime j. L 


1828 Eighty-seven years of Supremag ] 
tBoston . 41 Pearl St., Cor. Franklin. Seattle . . . . 408 White Building. New Orleans. 814 Maison-Blanche 
Pittsburgh .. . . 307 Fourth Ave. Cleveland . . 846 Leader-News Bldg Building 
tChicago . . . 104 8S. Michigan Ave. i. nee Penobscot Bldg. *San Francisco . 


Kansas City... 
tMontreal, Can. . . . 


+ Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms. 


& 17th St., New York 


. 135 Kearney St. 
. Olive & 9th Sts, 
- 90th & Wall Ste. 
134 Bleury St. 
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of the Trees and Shrubs we offer. 


for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations - 


TART with the largest stock 
that can be secured! It takes 
over twenty years to grow many 








We do the long waiting—thus 
enabling you to secure trees and 
shrubs that give immediate results. 
Price List Now Ready. 





Wm.Warner Harper Proprietor 


In writing to advertisers, please mention House & GarDeEN. 
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“ARTCRETE’ 


TRADE-MARK 


12713...» $15.00 
Ath¢ Inehes bigh 
15 Inches wide 
42 joches long 


2516 om 


REGISTERED 


ie 


$18.00 


39 inches bigh 
B® inches wide 


A-12 $4.00 


15 inches wide 
if inches high 


Here are afew of the bandreds ofvdesigns of artistic, decorative furniture called 


ARTCRETE 
jilustrated circular sent on request. 


HALL CONCRETE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
GRASSLAND, DELAWARE’ COUNTY, PA. 


They look as Well, and are as appropriate indoors as oat 





Fully 
Marble, Granite, or Antiqué Finish. 


INC. 
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( HICKS’ HARDY FLOWERS, SHRUBS 
; AND TREES FOR JULY PLANTING 
Want tree now Ila, t now (Cjuar 
anteed. Ma und Linder 15 ft. wide. 18 
. ear old. ce erect wit irth 
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| Hicks Trees 


“Usaac Hicks & Son 


Westbury, Lon? Island 











EVERYTHING for the HOME GROUNDS 


Oreamental, Deciduous, Shade and Weeping Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Barberry, Privet, Evergreens, Conifers, Hardy Trailing 
Vines, Climbers, Fruit Trees. Berry Bushes, Hardy Garden 
Pianta, et The finest selection for tawn and garden 
planting in America More than 600 acres of choicest 
nursery produce. We will make a planting plan of your place 
egtecting trees, ehrube, et« ii and situation, and 
ive you the exact cost of planting and proper time to plant 
Send for Catalog UL 
The Stephen Hoyt's Sons Company 

Ketablished 1845 New Canaan, Conn Incorporated 1903 


suitable to #0 























<cite the admiration of everyone You can increase 


top dressing with 


DIAMOND BRAND COMPOST 
Well Rotted Horse Manure 
Dried Ground Odorless 
HUMUS and rich in plant 


t growth which will enable the 


veed seed iT” 
rod uc 


scolient result an be had ‘ 1 in t flower and 


Put up in bags 100 Ibs. each 
hi ‘ “ia hi f 


NEW YORK STABLE MANURE CO. 
273 Washington St. Jersey City, N. J. 





LOOK OUT 
FOR SPARKS 


No more danger or damage from fying 
sparks. No more ly fitted, flimsy fre- 
place screens. for free booklet 
“Sparks from the Fireside.’ It tells about 
the best kind of a spark guard for your in- 
dividual fireplace. Write to-day for free 
booklet and make your plans early. 


The Syracuse Wire Works 
109 University Avenue, Syracuse, N.Y. 





A Terra Cotta 
TILE | ROOF 


for modest 1 
architects 
cottage 
Will rew 


prewerve 


Write for our illustrated booklet “Tne Roof 
Beautiful,” printed in colors, referring tothe 
origin and use of Tiles. It contains views of 
many beautiful homes with Roofs of Terra 
Cotta Tile, and is sent free upon request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 
Manutacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
Gea’! Offices: 1107-17 Mearee Bldg 
Chicago, I! 








Dividing the Garden with 
Shrubbery 


(Continued from page 30) 


chosen for their foliage effectiveness. 
[ris sheathes, the long blades of hemero- 
callis, the broad, heavy leaves of the 
funkia, the feathery sprays of gypsophila, 
the matty growth of iberis, pinks and 
Sweet William, each has a distinct foliage 
value. Plants should be selected for strik- 
ing flowers, so that a few plants will make 
strong color notes in the planting. Plants 
with long-blooming periods should be 
given preference, for then only a few 
kinds will be needed for a continuous suc- 
cession of bloom. Here German iris and 
yellow day lilies, Hemerocallis flava, for 
the spring bloom; yellow marguerite, 

Anthemis Kelwayt, and phlox for summer 
flowers, and tall, reddish-purple New 
England asters for the autumn form the 
heavier masses for the borders. Arabis, 
Iberis, harebells and coral bells are used 
as edging. Besides, columbines, fox- 
gloves, peach bells, larkspurs, Penstemon 
(which grow in spikes with graceful 
drooping blossoms), Madonna lilies and 
delicate Japanese anemones crowd the 
borders with bright color throughout the 
season. 

The path does not end with the flower 
border. It extends under the rose arch 
between the hedges of currant bushes in 
the vegetable garden to the end of the 
property. This change in the border of 
the patch appears to increase its length, 
and the long vista down the patch gives a 
feeling of size to the grounds. The vista 
is to be terminated by a garden seat har- 
monious design with the lattice 

Three maple trees, placed at equal in- 
tervals along the back of the property, 
make a shady border for shade-loving 
shrubs, such as Aralia pentaphylla, cor- 
nels and viburnums, snowberry and 
Clethra. This shrubbery hides the street 
just beyond. Fences covered with honey- 
suckle enclose two sides, and a row of 
fruit trees completes the enclosure. These 
screens separating the vegetable garden 
trom the rest of the grounds have a dis- 
tinct value in making it attractive. 


work. 


The House of Seven Hearths 
(Continued from page 33) 


covering of the famous House of Seven 
Gables at Salem, recently restored by the 
architect of the present dwelling. 
Naturally the fireplace in the living- 
room end is the largest and most import- 
ant. With a breadth of twelve feet and 
an opening five by three feet, and four 
feet deep, it is truly impressive. Here 
logs a foot or eighteen inches in diameter 
can be burned, and the construction has 
been so entirely safe that the fiercest blaze 
need cause no nervousness to the most 
timid soul. Perhaps whole oxen could not 
be roasted here, but the wide, cavernous 
opening with its massive iron fire dogs 
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makes one think, nevertheless, of the old 
Colonial days when wood was something 
which literally had to be got rid of by 
one means or another before the fields 
could be cleared or tilled. 

In direct contrast is the fireplace in the 
den. Smail and simple, like the room, 
which is compact and cosily low-ceiled, it 
is still deep-throated and capable of pro- 
ducing great heat in a short time. On 
cold mornings or chill, rainy autumn days 
this hearth, with its warm, red face and 
small hot blaze glowing back of the tall 
andirons, is cosier, more intimate than the 
roaring blaze which at other times appeals 
to other moods. 

Upstairs the hearths are all attractive 
and all of distinctive individuality. In one 
room the fireplace stands in an alcove. 
Exigencies of construction made two 
courses of brick desirable, thus raising the 
projecting hearth several inches from the 
floor. Instead of being objectionable, the 
effect is quite as if the thoughtful archi- 
tect had built with a kindly eye to the 
more comfortable and convenient toasting 
of toes. An easy chair drawn up, with 
well-filled book shelves on one hand and 
shaded lamp on the other, brings irresist- 
ibly to one’s mind a pleasant picture of 
the cosy bedtime hour, when a book and 
a pipe, or perhaps just ten minutes or so 
of relaxation, seem to make sleep so much 
the sounder. 

In another room, a smallish dressing 
room, an interesting old steel basket grate 
filled with pine cones or light wood stands 
in the fireplace. At the touch of a match 
this flares up in a quick, hot blaze, warm- 
ing the room thoroughly on the frostiest 
of autumn mornings. 

\nother of the seven hearths, and al- 
most the most picturesque of all, is the 
outdoor fireplace. It was, in a way, an 
afterthought, born of the desirability of 
breaking up the sheer, monotonous ex- 
panse of stonework on the east chimney. 
There being enough room for an extra flue, 
the problem was met by the addition of 
still another fireplace, which the wiseacres 
around the village store regard as quite 
the most freakish of all—a fireplace out- 
of-doors. From their pt int of view they 
may be right. No really useful purpose 
is served, no heating difficulty met by the 
presence of this delightful eccentricity. 
Nevertheless, on still, cold nights, when 
the air nips and the perennial, boyish love 
of a campfire rises strong within one, a 
mass of dry brush and branches is always 
ready for the lighting. A rough, square 
terrace flagged with wide, flat, weathered 
slabs makes a perfect spot on which to 
gather, chatting, laughing, singing, telling 
tales — perhaps just sprawling silent 
watching the yellow flames spout up the 
thirsty throat to flower from the chimney 
top in sprays of golden sparks that drift 
slowly across the spangled night until one 
by one they vanish. 





There are other hearths, each one of 
which has some distinctive feature. It 


Danger Signs in Trees! 


Heed Them! 


A little decayed spot on your tooth—what do you do? 
A knock in your automobile engine— what is your first 





thcught? Large or small, the weak and decayed places in ycur 
trees should be treated by real Tree Surgery before it is too late. 
Real Tree Surgery is Davey Tree Surgery. It is mechani- 
cally perfect and scientifically accurate. It saves trees. Real 
Tree Surgery is available only through 


Davey Tree Surgeons 


In order to safeguard yourself and your trees and get service of per- 
manent value, come direct to headquarters. If you don't care to experi- 
ment, if you wish to avoid mal-practitioners and irresponsibles, if you want 
to save your trees—there is one safe place to go--Davey. 

Write today for free examination of your trees. Learn their condition 
and needs from an expert source without obligation. Ask for literature 
illustrating Davey Tree Surgery. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co.,1724 Elm St., Kent, Ohio 


(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 
Branches in Principal Cities. Accredited Representatives Everywhere. 











Give Water and Light Service Equal to 

the Best Public Utility Plants in Cities 
The largest and smallest residence, no matter where located, can be equipped with all the 
comforts of the city home. The Kewanee is the original air pressure water system, supplying 


water under strong pressure for bathroom, kitchen, laundry, garden, garage, barns anc 


stock, 


Excellent fire protection. No elevated tanks. Anybody can operate. The Kewanee is 
built as a complete and compact system in our factory and ready for a life-time of good 


service as soon as the shipping crate is taken off. 


Cost from $45.00 up, according to capacity 


desired. Our dealers are high class mechanics and will install a Kewanee System, with our 
guarantee of success) KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES give daily service and remove 
the last objections to comfortable country living. 
Water Supply Systems—Sewage Disposal Plants—Electric Light Plants— 
BATH - KITCHEN - LAUNDRY § Gasoline Engines—Gasoline Storage Plants—Vacuum Cleaning Systems JCOMPLETE & COMPACT 





end for illustrated bulletins on any or all the above 





KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES COMPANY, 122 South Franklin Street, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


(Formerly Kewanee Water Supply Company) Branch Offices 


- 50 Church Street. NEW YORK and 12/2 Marquette Building, CHICAGO 















































There’s an iron fence in New York 
that was erected in time of King George 
After 150 years, it's as solid as ever 

If right materials and workmanship 
are used, iron fences and gateways have 
an everlasting lastingness It's the 
kind we build. Is it the kind you want 
to buy? 

We will design one especially for you. 

Send for catalog and prices. 


ENTERPRISE 
Iron WorKsS 


2420 Yandes St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Wren House PROVIDE Homes for the 

4 compariments. Birds Both Birds and 

Price, 84.50 Bird Houses add to the at- , 

tractiveness of the garden ’ 

Birds feed on Weed Seeds, Plant- Destroying Insects, 
and Worms. 
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This beautiful Bird House is designed to 
especially attract the Wrens Wrens have two 
broods each season Put up a house nou Birds 
will get acquainted and raise second family in it 

Buy direct from makers at factory prices. Our 
line is complete, meeting every requirement of Birds 

We are the largest exclusive 
Bird Bath manufacturers of Bird 
Made of Cement. Houses in the world 


> " . 5 
Price, $15.00 Illustrated Book of Bird 
SB. ait, Homes and Lawn Accessories 
é te sent FREE. Write for a copy 
Cw today 


E.E. Edmanson & Co. 


624-634 S. Norton Street 
Chicago, II. 
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WARM AIR GENERATOR Ty 
237 James Street Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dealera in all Principal Cities 


Chicago 
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New York 
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The Gaumer Guarantee Tag 









Is Your Protection 
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Jn writing to advertisers 


) 10 is] il rock, 

’ oO ( i Sunk above the man- 
t ter thr ish of an utcheon. 
erl it wi e found in some subtle, 
effective assembling of the lichened stones 
in a chimne ice, or vet again in the 
eful lines and contours of a whole 

ive pile of stone tapering to a chim 

ev pot But always there is evidence in 
the vork of care and love and infinite 
painstaking. Just as the conception must 
ve been the offspring of a brain in 
vhich the poetry and charm of hearth 
tones was paramount, so, too, the actual 


each stone has been done in 
It’s rather a pleasant thought, 
to realize that these workmen, 
unknown, unremembered, what 
the, left behind, have done that work 
with heart, as well as head and hand. 


lay ing ol 
sympathy 
somehow, 
save by 
have 


The Gardening of an Impatient 
Woman 


(Continued from page 35) 
and plants. “Sulky” is the word for them 
when they are not satisfied with their 
surroundings, and so you have to study 
their whims and fancies—and the best 
way to do this is always to see how the 
great and supreme teacher Nature does 
her work. Any observant person will 
notice that the darkest green things are 
usually in moist, shady places and that 


most highly colored flowers grow better in 
the open sunlight, while the more delicate 
tinted ones require less of it. To go back 
to my terns then—I saw that what 
| liked wasn't going to please them, so, as 
| realized that they must have more 
than they had been getting 
overhanging eaves of the 
moved them in the middle of July! 
gh to take a damp, cloudy 
and | put them where | 
ready putting so much water daily 
that thirsty pine tree. But 
watering and the shade they wilted 
and apparently died. | was by no means 
willing, to take up fifty of these 


soon 


water 
under the 
house, | deliber- 
ately 
| had sense enou 
morning was al- 
under 
despite the 


Soot 


how ever, 


iwain, so | cut off all the dead leaves about 
an inch above the ground and waited for 
results. This may sound paradoxical from 


a self-confessed impatient woman, but, 
ny better half had cast too many 
slurs on my garden attempts (he being an 
expert vegeti ible grower) for me not to be 
put upon my mettle. I might say, 
ing, that he objected to 


“weeds” of being so 


you see, 


in pass- 
all these 
his 
fear 
fol- 
But I retorted that he ought 


strongly 
mine close to 
and beans, for 
their seeds would give him trouble the 
lowing vear 


precious corn, potatoes 


to be glad that it was the flowers which 
were wild, and not his wife—and there 
really seemed to be no answer to that. 


trom a 
\Iy 


less than 


respectable married man, at least. 
patience was finally rewarded, 
month tiny fronds from 
could be seen raising their dainty, 
timid heads in that arid desert, and they 
beautifying it from that 


for in 
the 
ferns 


soon set about 


time on 


please 
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\nd now I must tell of my chef- 
d'oeuvre. | had seen with envy the at- 
tractive bird baths of my neighbors, for 
which a had paid anything over a ten- 
dollar bill, and I longed for one of my 
own, but had no idea of giving any such 
price. (Since then there has been one 
advertised for five dollars which looks 


very satisfactory.) The shape of many of 
these reminded me of the wooden kitchen 


chopping-bowl, so I purchased a new one 


for sixty cents, stained it brown—on the 
outside only—and put it on a cut-off 
mop handle on which projecting arms 


were nailed to hold it. As this article had 
no devastating seeds to broadcast, the Dis- 


paraging One kindly stopped his more 
important task and made it for me. | was 
a proud woman, until one hot day the 


bowl split in two with a resounding re- 
port, for I had forgotten to oil it thor- 
oughly before putting water in it. It was 
replaced by another, which had three coats 
of linsed oil soaked in twenty-four hours 
apart. This was set in a three-cornered 
plot, formed by paths, and around it that 
first year | put zinnias and marigolds, but 
in the fall I planted the perennials, which 
were to stay there permanently. And, by 
the way, I found that the birds, too, hac 
their preferences ; they do not like too high 
or too thick plants around their bathroom, 
for fear of their enemy, the cat, which 
they could not very well see under those 
circumstances. Also they must have a lit- 
tle runway down into the basin, as they are 
not given to diving into unknown depths 
of water 


Some Marvels of Insect Life 
(Continued from page 37) 
nervous system occupies the lower side of 
the body, the circulatory system the upper 
side, with the alimentary system central. 
The circulatory system is of a simpler 
character than is to be found in any of the 
backboned animals. What may be termed 
as heart (it is usually known as the “dor- 
sal vessel’) is a series of about eight con- 
nected sacs extending one behind the other 
from head to tail, and opening one into the 
other by valves which permit the blood 
to flow in one direction onlv—from behind 
forwards. There are no arteries or veins, 
the blood filling vacant spaces between the 
internal organs. There are valvular open- 
ings in the sides of the dorsal vessel as 
well as at the ends; and as the chambers 
of the vessel contract and expand in rota- 
tion the blood is drawn in from all parts 
and sent in a stream to the forepart, 
whence it finds its way again all over the 

be “ly. : 

The nervous system consists of a brain, 
situated above the gullet, and a double 
series of nerve-cords extending to the fur- 
ther extremity of the body along the lower 
surface, connecting up a large number of 
ganglia, or knots from which run nerves 
to all parts. 

The digestive system occupies the 
greater part of the body cavity and con- 
sists of various well-defined portions. 
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Save the Top and One Profit 


This is a practical table—28x42 inches. The 
slatted top will keep it from warping after a rain— 
will keep water from standing on it and rotting the 
joints—will keep the fine weathered oak finish from 
roughing up 

_We save you one profit by selling you this table 
direct from our factory to your door—no middle- 
man—no freight charges 

There are other articles in the ‘‘ Bucyrus Bilt” line 
of outdoor furniture, ingeniously built by experts to 
withstand the strenuous changes of weather and 


temperature—practical outdoor furniture. Write 
for literature at once. 


WHITE SALES Co. = 


Dept. A BUCYRUS, OHIO 

















OWN AT LEAST ONE 
GOOD ORIENTAL RUG 


Place it in your living room and give it 
hard service. You will notice at the end 
of the year that it grows’ better looking. 
Other floor coverings will come and go 
but your Antique Oriental Rug lives on. 

It is my aim to sell you at least one rug 
to make you a customer for life. I buy 
and sell because to do so gives me pleas- 
ure and keeps me busy. I will prepay a 
selection of rugs for you to look over and 
return, at my expense, if you possibly can. 

Send for Ltst of Rugs and Free Booklet. 
L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
3 LEITCH AVENUE, SKANEATELES, NEW YORK 
at special prices 


Tulips, Hyacinths: sts ocx 


Write for my new catalogue of rare and desirable sorts. 


Bertrand H. Farr, 106 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Pa. 


ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY 
is found in Goodyear No- 




















and other Bulbs 








Rim-Cut Automobile Tires. 
Easiest Riding (j00D YEAR 
Longest Wearing AKRON, OHIO 





A HOUSE BUILT THROUGHOUT OF 


NATCO Hollow Tile i: 82xeuhl {repreet, and 


igs is cooler in Summer, and 
warmer in Winter than one of any other construction. It is cheaper 


than brick, stone or cement. SEND FOR LITERATURE 
National Fire Proofing Company, Department Y, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Witralite 


cure WHITE ENAMEL 


LONG-LIFE 
BOOKLET FREE 
“BATH ROOMS OF CHARACTER” 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Sanitary Pottery in the U. S. A. 
TRENTON N. J. 


Bay State Brick ana Cement Coating 


will protect your concrete, cement or stucco build- 
ingagainst all kinds of weather. Comes white 
-— andin different colors. Descriptive circular free. 
pay stare WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Make Distinctive Gifts 


“ARTBRONZ” PRODUCTS for All Occasions. 


Pook Rocks—Statuary—Library Lamps—Ash Trays, etc. 
Ranging in price from $1.50 up. 
Catalog illustrating 200 Art Subjects free. 


KATHODION BRONZE WORKS, 5°: Fifth Ave., New York. 




















which differ in the several orders, accord- 
ing to the nature of the food. It will be 
understood that in many insects whose 
habits change during their life period con- 
siderable modification takes place in this 
system. 

There are still a considerable number 
of people to whom the mention of senses 
in insects must appear to be the purest 
nonsense. Believing that it 1s derogatory 
to man’s status, as the “lord of creation,” 
to concede the possession of intelligence 
to the lower animals, insects are consi- 
dered by them to be mere automata moved 
by instincts, and, therefore, not in need of 
senses. Perhaps, also, there may be a 
difficulty in believing that it is possible to 
crowd into such minute bodies the organi- 
zation that is necessary for the develop- 
ment and exercise of sense. That insects 
are not quite so plentifully provided with 
different senses as man may be admitted, 
perhaps; on the other hand, there is rea- 
son for believing that those they have are 
finer than the corresponding ones that we 
possess. 

Many insects have the power of sound- 
production, and that power is usually con- 
fined to the male sex. This implies that 
it is of use in the courtship of the species, 
and further that the other sex at least 
must be provided with organs of hearing 
to render this sound-production effective. 
Some naturalists have argued that insects 
are without ears, and can only appreciate 
sounds as air vibrations by the sense of 
touch. Against this we have the fact that 
in many of the grasshopper family there 
is a distinct ear, imperfectly formed in 
those species that do not produce sounds, 
but highly developed in those that do. In 
some species these ears are situated on the 
upper side of the hind-body, just above the 
base of the hind-leg; in others they will 
be found on the shank of the front pair 
of legs, a little below the knee. There is 
a tense membrane or drum covering an 
inner chamber in which are auditory rods 
connecting with the nerves of hearing and 
collecting impressions from the vibrations 
of the drum. In other insects it is be- 
lieved that the sense of hearing has its 
organ in the antenne. Ants and certain 
species of bees have in their antennz flask- 
shaped organs known as “Hicks’ bottles” 
(from their discoverer, Braxton Hicks), 
and Lubbock believed that they act as 
microscopic stethoscopes. Some of the 
hairs on the wonderful antenne of the 
male mosquito and gnat have been proved 
to respond to the vibrations of a tuning 
fork giving 512 vibrations to the second. 
Other hairs were found to vibrate to other 
notes, extending through the middle and 
next higher octave of the piano. It was 
found that the hum of the female mos- 
quito was of just the necessary pitch to 
set these hairs vibrating. Mayer found 
that the song of the female affected the 
hairs of one antenna of the male more 
than those of the other, but by altering 
the position of its head until both antennz 
were evidently affected the male knew in 
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‘Oftert*it is not First @st-: 
« 3 { Stucco walls must be endur- = 
«? ing clear through or the stucco ; 
-, willcrack and falloff. Thatiswhy = 


—Hno-Burn 
, Expanded Metal Lath 


“2: is the most economical base for stucco or 
' interior plaster that you can use. 


Plaster grips “Kno-Burn” like fingers. It 
will never come off. “Kno-Burn” will not 
rot because it is a metal lath. The /irst 
cost of “Kno-Burn” is only a trifle higher 
than the cheapest types of wall base. 


> >. 2 . 
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4 “Practical Homebuilding” tells you ail e) 
i about walls. More, it tells you all about <; 
* building in general. It is full of photo- %; 

graphs, floor plans, genuine information. 7% 
Mt Send ten cents to cover cost of ‘ 
1% mailing and ask for booklet 379 i 
= NorthWesternExpanded | 
i Metal Company Be 
<3 937 Old Colony Building CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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J-M ASBESTOS ROOFINGS 
Sometimes called “The Everlasting Roof.” Investigate J-M Roof 
Registration always mindful of J-M Roofing Responsibility. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY 


3186 New York and Every Large City 








A BIRD BATH 


makes an attractive center- 
piece for your garden plot 
and will attract the feath- 
ered songsters of the neigh- 
borhood. 

We have the largest col- 
lection of models for garden 
ornaments and can fillevery 
requirement. Illustrated 
catalogue sent on request. 
The Erkins Studios 


The Largest Manufacturers 
of Ornamentai Stone 
226 Lexington Avenue, N.Y. 
Factory - Astoria, L.I. 
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RUSTIC HOUSES 
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These three for $3.50. Best Wire Sparrow Trap, $4.00 
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THE CRESCENT CO., “Birdville,” Toms River, N. J. 
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This Book 


Readarg will help you solve your 
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Roofing Problems. 
It will be sent Free- 
Postpaid on request, by 


Asphalt Ready Roofing Co. 


Dept, 451 


9 Church St., New York, N.Y. 
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TL SYSTEM 


Of Underground Refuse Disposal 


Keeps your garbage out of sight 
the ground, away trom the cat 
typhoid fly 


> and 





Hands never touch 


aaa wena) 
and Refuse Receivers 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
waste in house or GARAGE 
Our Underground Earth Closet 


means freedom from polluted water. 


Opene with foot 








Look for our Trade Marks 
im wae 12 yoars it pays to look ws up 
Sold direct Send for Catalogue. 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
he 20 Farrar St.. Lynn, Mess. 
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direction to fiv, and was by this 
ble to guide himself to within five 
CUTCES ¢ the ection of the female 
In addition to the organs named, others 
of a special sense have been discovered 
t or near the base of the wings in flies, 
eetles, butterflies and moths, dragon-flies 
hoppers, with a trace - the in 
| Lhe < ha ( been variously con 
idered ot of ell and hearing. In 
the 0 1 ed thes there are the ruci- 


ents of a second pair of wings, known as 
haltere or balancers \t the base of the 
halteres there are a number of small blad- 
‘ ranged in tour gro ips, to each of 


hi extends a branch of a large nerve 


fter the optic nerve, the largest in the 
insect ach of these bladders is _per- 
forated and contains a minute hair. It ts 


allow the 
which the 


elit that these 
perception of 


sense organs 
movements 


ilteres perform, and which enable the 
I to direct its course 

here ire some common insects that 
eem doomed to remain unknown, not only 
to the general public, but to the enthusias- 
tic entomologist also. Among these are 
the aleurodes, or powder wings, a name 


instead 
of being covered with microscopic scales, 


riven to them because their wings, 


is in the butterflies and moths, are coated 
\ ith i deli ate powder very like flour for 
hineness Several species that may be 


leaves have 
a small moth. 
Linnzus actually in- 
as moths in his natural 
classification. Other great men 
followed “the illustrious Swede.” and it 
remained fo: Latrielle, in 1795, to show 
that these insects had near affinity to the 
plant-lice, among which he placed them. 
later investigators, is, have 


found on the under surface of 


a very close resemblance to 
Indeed, the great 
cluded these insects 


yvstem of 


for gor ul reasot 


removed them from that family, though 
llowing them to remain in the same order 
as the plant-lice and the scale-insects. To 
the last-named they are more nearly akin 
than to anv other famil\ 
(One of the reasons why so few students 
of insect life have paid any attention to 


found, no doubt, in 
their small size, and in the difficultv—in 
npossibility—of distin- 


this group is to be 


ome cases the 


euishing between the species in their 
nged condition The wings are alwavs 
ite oT ile ellow, spotless or with in 
nite dark arks, reminding one of 
the hinge and-thumb mark on the sides 
the haddocl It is in the earlier stages 


t we find differences of form, color, or 

entation and food plant that enable us 
the better t distinguish between the 
species 

They are produced from eggs, the ma 


haring the 


sessed bv the plant-lice for 


power Pp sS 
roducing liv 
liptical in 
ape, with a short footstalk | vy mea 
vh ly ] 7 » ‘h «| rect] ] > | - 
which they are attached erectiyv to the un 
} cide " 1 . TI . ara all 
aet ide Of a teat. ley are usually 
colored pale orange; and one 
female lays a large number of them. They 
hate ten days to a fortnight—on 


' 
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ing voung | ese eggs Te & 
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an average, say, twelve days; and it is 
interesting to note that similar periods 
bound the larval and pupal stages. The 
newly hatched larva—one can hardly ap- 
ply the term grub in this case—imme- 
diately selects a suitable spot into which 
to insert its beak, and there it remains un- 
til it has acquired wings. At this period 
it is elliptical in shape, almost flat, and so 
thin and colorless as to be nearly trans- 
parent. For this reason it is difficult to 
make out any organs; but as growth pro- 
become more evident. The 
absence of hairs and spines, 
differences of color and of the character 
of waxy fringes, distinguishes the species 
one from another. ne organ is evident in 
all species from the beginning. This is 
an opening on the upper side of the hind- 
most segment of the body, and it is fitted 
with a sort of lid for closing it or opening 
to allow the extrusion of a tongue-like 
process. From this orifice the insect ap- 
pears to furnish a sweet, sticky fluid like 
that supplied by plant-lice and scale-in- 
sects, and it has the similar power of en- 
listing the kindly offices of ants for their 
protection. In most respects these larval 
powder-wings are like scale-insects. 


ceeds these 
presence or 


In most species the pupal stage is en- 
tered upon within the skin of the larva; 
on being withdrawn the rudiments of the 
future legs and antennz may be seen. In 
some cases the larval skin breaks up and 
reveals the pupa. 

The perfect insects may be distin- 
guished from the two-winged male scale- 
insects by the possession of four wings. 
There is a common species to be. found on 
the under side of bramble leaves near the 
ground, whose habits the present writer 
has had the opportunity for watching more 
closely than in other species. It is found 
that the female, before laying her pale 
yellow eggs, takes care to dust a small area 
of the leaf with the white meal, presum- 
ably from the under surface of her wings. 
This is a useful clue to anybody searching 
which are minute and 
not appreciable to some eves. If these 
mealy patches are first found, the pocket 
lens may be brought into requisition, an 
the eggs will be found scattered over the 
patch, and standing on end like ninepins 
found on 


eaves, and, ac 


for the eggs, very 


] 


There is one species that is 


the under side of cabbage | 


cording to the gardening books, in sucl 
numbers as to be regarded as a pest. The 
cabbage powder-wing may be _ distin- 


guished from that found on bramble by an 
additional dark patch, extending 
middle of the wing fron 
to front. A similar 
found on the celandine. 


nearly 
back 


species is that 


across the 
very 
One with the wings entirely imepatied 
may be found in numbers upon the haw- 
thorn and other plants. 
this is 


In the renter stage 
a more striking form, owing to the 
white, mealy patches upon its upper side 
and the fringe of waxy hairs around the 
margins of the body. 
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The House in Summer Negligee 
(Continued from page 17) 


In place of holland covers, which give 
a room such a transitory appearance, 
chintz covers are advisable. Chintz is bet- 
ter than linen, as linen crushes and creases 
easily. Using the winter furniture with 
chintz covers and with the addition of a 
few pieces of wicker, a room is completely 
transformed. Thére is an endless variety 
of wicker, willow and rattan furniture, 
and, whereas at one time it was relegated 
to ee porch, it is now used the year round 

all rooms. 

" Shabby, old furniture, with the super- 
fluous gew-gaws removed and a few coats 
of paint-enamel applied, comes well into 
use as summer furniture. Those who are 
not sufficiently artistic to decorate furni- 
ture can use some of the pretty, simple 
stencil patterns—little bouquets and_ bas- 
kets—charming in their very simplicity. 

English cottage furniture in oak and 
walnut is suitable for the living- and 
dining-room. The lines are straight and 
simple and the construction serviceable. 
Italian and Tyrolean peasant painted fur- 
niture is very much in vogue. It is also, 
alas, expensive. 

No one piece is more serviceable for 
sumuner than a chaise longue. It is the 
embodiment of cool comfort. One of 
wicker comes into two parts, one part 
forming a coimfortable chair when sep- 
arated, the other a large footstool. Cov- 
ered with vari-flowered clintz to match 
the hangings of the room this one piece 
will alter more than anything else, per- 
haps, the appearance of our summer 
quarters. 


Making a Garden for Cut Flowers 
(Continued from page 19) 


the asters are saved that reward is suf- 
ficient. Together with the pink tulips in 
this bed is rock cress, Arabis Albida, the 
double variety which blooms a little later 
than the single Alpina, but is far prettier 
and lasts twice as long. The colors of this 
south bed are, for the most part, yellow 
and white. Gaillardias and anthemis 
bloom all summer, and the white feverfew 

another perennial that needs only a 
straw or leaf mulch—looks well with them. 
The cosmos I cut back, which makes them 
shorter and stronger and produces more 
flowers. 

In the corner bed the row of white bol- 
tonias bloom for Labor Day, and I fill all 
the large vases in the house with them. 
In front of these, you will notice, are 
planted pink and white peonies. The snap- 
dragon, an annual which comes in won- 
derful colors, blooms until a heavy frost 
and lasts many days in water. This cor- 
ner bed is edged with petunias. Once 
started in June, they are always in bloom. 
I tried the pink Rosy Morn, but could 
not keep out the magenta strain, so I now 
have only white. 











Far 

more 

sight- 

ly and 

durable 

than fabric 

awnings. Add 
unique architectural 
distinction to a house. 


ON -AW Nunc - BLINT)! 





rhe list of residences equipped with 


The Wilson Awning Blind 


includes many of the finest and most 
attractively designed houses in the 
United States 
Write for new *‘Venetian 
Catalogue 3,"’ just issued 


The Wilson Combination Venetian 

can be fitted to any window It is easily 

operated from the inside of the house and 

provides the maximum amount of Summer 

Home Comfort and Coolness They are very 
unique, artistic, durable and distinctive. 


Wilson Venetian Blinds for Piazza er Porch 


serve a double purpose by converting the daytime piazza into an ideal Outdoor Sleeping Room at night, if desired. 


The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 8 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


SOMETHING FOR EVERY BUILDING 


Established 1876 


Inside and Outside Venetians, Rolling Partitions, Rolling 
Steel Shutters, Burglar and Fireproof Steel Curtains. 

















AVE YOUR TREE. 
DEXTRO-GERM-DOES IT. 





It is a REAL 
Dependable results at small cost. 


Local salesmen wanted. 








It cures and helps the growth of fruit, nut bearing trees, and shade trees. 
A New Scientific Discovery—Not a Spray or Fertilizer, but a Live Germ, 
CURE for sick plant life. 
Dextro-Germ Kit Complete sent prepaid for $3.00. 
Treatment for one large and three small trees. 
boom which means better, bigger, healthier trees and fruit. 


FREE Our illustrated explanatory booklet on Dextro- 


Germ and how to save the tree, sent on request. 


Dextrogermoform Propagating Company, No. 52 Nassau St., New York City 


Laboratory—Plymouth, Mass. 
Territory assigned. 


A FOOD—non-poisonous—easily applied. 


Highly endorsed, A real arborial 


References required. 























Prize Winning 


PEONIE 


Strictly True to Name 
Awards by American Peony Society 
Our nance ec n of select varieties is we worth 
looking over. Whether you grow for pleasure or for 
profit, send f ir new catalog. You’ i 
right. Satisfaction assured. Write t 

S. G. HARRIS 
Box B Tarrytown, N, Y. 

















* THE FLY 


is the commonest carrier of disease. By 
f. keeping the premises clean of garbage 

and refuse the danger from this pest is 
‘ reduced toa ninimum Keep your 
4), garbage out of sight by using a 

S Sanitary 

x Norristone Underground 
SSS Garbage Receptacle 


The light, durable, Solid Cast Aluminum Cover is 
pleasing to the eye and will not rust or corrode. The 
cylinder which holds the galvanized garbage pail is made 
of reinforced Norristone concrete and is indestructible. 
It is invaluable as a fireproof receiver for sweepings and 
oily waste in Factory or Garage. 
Write for illustrated booklet and full information to 
J. FRANK NORRIS, Norris Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
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A ‘‘Weatherbest”’ Roof 
Is Always Weatherproof 
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Weatherbest’ Roof 


A white house 


‘Weatherbest” Stained Shingles are made ot only the 
best grades of Red and White Cedar Stock; are completely stained 
from tip to butt, under our specia i thorough process, with efficient 
wood-preserving, extremely durable, stain 
r In Weatherbest Shi ngles you get the hig he pnd 
shingles, stained exactly the shade you de 
paenemne Soe ability in both rand wearing se wrvice, 
the you le than if you b vught plain 
"ahingice | an a atter npted to stain "the n yourself. 


Ask us for this Free Packet 
of Sample Shingle Strips 


showing colors on the natural wood. From it 
you can select shade you desire. If you tell 


ith dark green * 









us size ond character of construction of your 
j house, we will advise quantity shingles nec- 
essary and suggest color combinations, 


Nos SHINGLE 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO, 


165 Main Street NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


akers also of the superior quality 


“Transfer Brand’’ Red Cedar Shingles 


Demanded by knowing buliders, so'd by best lumber dealers ev 
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THE CHOICE 


Of all the beautiful posses 
refined home is adorned, none other is 
so indicative of the owner’s culture and 
musical taste as a 


GRANI 


‘Those first impressions 


Piano. 


of discriminating taste, 
instantly aroused by 
the simple beauty of 
the Kranich & Bach 
Grand, are confirmed 
and enhanced by the 
exquisite tone of this 
matchless instrument, 


y4 
} 
i" 
\ 
Words can ae 
convey little 
conceptionof 
the artistic superiority of the 
© Keranich& Bach Small Grand. 


Although only 5° 4 
produces, in a manner almost 


" long it 
ong | 


“grands” infinitely more satistying ¢ 


supreme and nk ompa rable. 


KRANICH & BACH, 


le ge 


Pe PTT. Te 


RANICH-@- BACH 
LU itra Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


OF CULTURED MUSICIANS — ae 


ons with which the 


unbelievable, all the magnificent qualities of tone that make 

a “upright” pianos. With 
its new full-tone scale and the marvelous “Isotonic Pedal,” this 
superb instrument IS the Small Grand leader of the world 


if a “he owani ' aes 
-_ ete 
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Small Grand 


Price $700 
(Freight and handling added) 
Deferred Payments Practically 
at Your Convenience. 


Golden Annrversary Booklet Mailed on Request. 
233-243 E. 23d St., New York 
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SERSSSSS SS SHS 
& Imperial Dutch Bulbs 


Are all grown in Holland. At harvest time, when 
they are sorted and graded, the largest and 


most promising are selected for me by one of the 
most extensive growers 
It is with these choice bulbs that I fill my 


orders placed before July 15th 

‘hese are my Imperial Quality 
Bulbs. The very cream of the 
bulb market of Holland 


WHAT I OFFER: 

In order to get you acquainted 
with these Imperial Quality 
Bulbs, I will supply the following 
collections, consisting of ten each 
of ten fine, named varieties in 
each collection—names sent on 
application. 


100 Single Early Tulips $1.00 
100 May Flowering Tulips $1.50 
100 Darwin Tulips $2.00 
100 Crocuses (4 varieties) $1.00 
100 Hyacinths (Bedding Size) $3.00 
100 Narcissus . $1.50 





If the entire 600 bulbs are 
ordered at $10.00, I will prepay 
the delivery to any part of the United States. 
You to pay the delivery on smaller orders. 

Send today for my Bulb Book and list of the 
varieties included in this special offer 


G3. 


174 Broadway Paterson, N.J. 
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IRON AND WIRE FENCES 


Fences of all descriptions for City 
and Suburban Homes. Write today 
for our Fence and Gate Catalogue, and 

state briefly your requirements. 


AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION Co. 
100 Church Street, New York 




























IRISES 


EXCLUSIVELY 
Beautiful Catalog on Request 


THE GARDENS DAYTON, OHIO 








Books Youll Love Best 


Nature Neighbors a Library of fascinating 





VANITY 
FAIR 














KRELAGE’S 
DUTCH BULBS 


POR PALL PLANTING 
including the world-renowned novelties 
of their own raising (Darwin and Rem- 
brandt Tulips, etc.), are offered in their 
new Catalogue, sent free on request to 

Sote Agent for 


J. A. deVEER, United States 


100 WILLIAM STREET (Suite 200) NEW VORK 











books about Birds, Animals, Minerals and Plants s 
by leading scientists More than 1,500 color @ 
specimens 648 full page color plates John 2 
™ Burroughs says they are “astonishingly good 

Books that awaken the love of Nature and add to your @ 
enjoyment of Nature * 

Free} bing these hooks and the famous 
B wien » “Mow to Win Birds n request. Write to @ 


a JOSEPH H. DODSON, 731 heometes ‘Bidg.. Chicage, at. 


For unplanted properties 


of less than an acre, get our 
New Property Proposition 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 


Pioneer Nurserymen of America 
Box 40 ermantown, Phila. 








. ~ Then write for our interest- 
fioing to Build? ing book written just for 
prospective builders. 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
Makers of Yale Products. 9 E. 40th St., New York 























ting to advertisers, please mention Hovse & GarpeEN. 
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Vogue is a beautifully illustrated magazine; the acknowledged 
authority on what is worn by well-dressed American women. 


Vogue is fashion’s herald. Vogue is to fashion what the prologue 
is to the play. Its editors step before the curtain and make an= 
nouncement of styles immediately to be presented. 


The August Ist issue, now on the news stands, has much of 
interest from England and the Continent,—a SPECIAL NUMBER 
replete with photographs of well-known people,—their homes and 
gardens,—their activities and recreations; a midsummer number 
of exceptional midsummer interest. 


The August 15th number will be the annual Children’s Fashions 
Number— probably the most delightfully attractive August }5th 
number of Vogue ever issued; children’s frocks, children’s garden’s, 
children’s playrooms, children’s dances; Japanese children, Royal 
children, children of well-known mothers; every page reflecting 
the sweetness and beauty of child life at its best. 


The September Ist number will present the annual forecast of 
Autumn fashions. 


Vogue is published twice every month. The annual subscrip- 


tion is $4.00 (twenty-four numbers). Six months $2.00. Single 
copies 25 cents. 


ADVANCE ORDERS received by NEWS DEALERS 


VOGUE 


443 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


























2 A department for selling and renting country properties. A special rate is 
( ‘Ou ntry I rope rl y. for Sale and Re ont | made for space under this heading, which includes the preparation of a cut 
” ur photograph ¢ without extra charge Read ers of “House and Garden 
‘ wre us We have many desirable places listed and are in c 
hrowghowt the country and are in a position to find the property you are seeking. 
hoe ng in our office, for which no charge is made 


Pieldston 


Riverdate-on-Hudseon, 242d St. & Broadway 
Between Van Cortlandt Park and the Hudson River 











desiring properties not found im this directory are 

mstant touch with the leading country real estate dealers 

Rea: ders are also invited to send in descriptions of —- own properties for sale or rent 
Y 





iddress Real Estate Department,‘ I/ sarden, 445 Fourt 
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ficiency in the Flower Garden 
(Continued from page 55) 


But careful selection and planning alone 
do not make the gardener efficient with 
shrubs. They must be made to live after 
they arrive from the nursery. And the 
surest way to have success with them after 
they arrive is to prepare their places for 
them before they arrive. As in vegetable 
gardening or flower gardening, so in gar- 
dening with shrubs, the preliminaries can- 
not be slighted without poor results in the 
end, no matter how much care may be 


bestowed afterward. Thoroughly rotted 
Princ eto rn HINTS FOR HOME BUILDERS || jo inice and t 


bone dust—preferably fine 
How to Buy Land,” “ Buil a Home,” “TI : 


COMBINI rH& ADVANTAGES OF 
\ we InILITY 
ENVIRONMENT 
AND HEALTH 


Here are plots with individuality, amid pictur 
eaque hills and woodlands, right in New York City 


DELAFIELD ESTATE 


25 Cedar Street le. 2 John, New York 











Residence of Clayton S. Cooper (Author 

















» Financing of 





be Ready-Built Home.” a little b : and coarse or knuckle bone, mixed _ to- 
lhe perfect home town ; - a ;, + r snes tio . ki = i ; wk e conte ~ how eyes : | sg ed aa : : 
ahh acy raheionence gether—are the best fertilizers. Chey 

FIRST MORTGAGE AND REAL ESTATE co. should be thoroughly mixed in the soil 
30 East 42nd Street, New York each hole where a shrub or tree is to be 








set, 1f possible a couple of weeks before 





Sides ond tate woe planting. Where a border of any size is 





























| — Ji vents falling stucco to be made it will save trouble to plow or 
acho: ? bea util v venues; and de- , : he , “a > oc : “s >» 
h ee aunap-ae anual "Ne manulacturing Rigid Metal Lath and plaster. spade up the whole and enric h It, rathe r 
Midway between New York and Philadelphia, with THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO., 1380 Logan Ave., Youngstown, Ohio than to make individual holes. Small 
eapree train service i - 
————— —— _ shrub ould be set about three fee 
Rentals $300 to $6000 » year. Tastefully fur J-M ASBESTOS ROOFINGS s sh e set about three teet 
sidiedt leenan diem fae tend Sometimes called ““The Everlasting Roof.” Investigate J-M Roof apart > larger ones tour or five; w hen 
D. ponte — Registration always mindful of J-M Roofing Responsibility. - ; ‘ s ; a ae 
Desirable praperties i calities H. W. JOHNS- MANVILLE COMPANY fully grown they should crowd each other 
we York and Every Large City lio —— . te . > > oT 
WALTER B. HOWE, a slightly and completely shade the ground 
+ B ild? Then write for our interest- between them, as this more closely ap- 
. v7 (i t ing book written just for . , The e 
New York Office 56 Cedar Street og 0 DO grospective builders. proximates their natural condition of 
y > THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. . 
4, BOGSE BUILT THROUGHOUT Of Makers of Yale Products. 9 EF. 40th St.. New York growth. 
thor gh fireproot, anc 
NATCO Hollow Tile’ vole + Summer, and 





warmer in Winter than one of any other constructior 


Unpack at once upon receipt from the 
than brick, stone or ceme SEND FOR LITERATURE nursery, and if they must be kept a few 
National Fire Proofing Company, Department V, Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania i {* 2. ‘: ec days before planting, heel in in a moist 
trench. When planting, cut back any 

THE >? ° 

Inside the House of rondire WHITE ENAMEL broken or scraggly roots to clean, sound 
wood. Set in slightly deeper than the old 

the Metal Lath that makes - Figs 

Kno-Barn the Plaster Stick. soil-mark on the stem. Pack the soil in 

00 aste North Western Expanded Metal Company firm, using the fingers or a blunt stick. If 

935 Old Colony Bidg. sa ’ . “J 
it is dry pour in water when the whole is 


half filled, and after it has soaked away 
complete the planting. Use the feet to 


It is cheaper 

















Chicago 





Edited by Richardson Wright 


Editor of Hou ow Garden 


; IRON AND WIRE FENCES 
200 pictures of other people’s 
















Fences of all descriptions for City make the shrub very firm in the soil, after 
houses with suggestions for and Suburban Homes. Write today Preps “ings than Seat 
f bi \ | for = —— and Gate Catalogue, and the dirt is filled in. Then cover with loose 
urnishing your own. / ay- stats Seay Four cequNanent. soil on top to act as a mulch. If the 
one Sateen a ti. | N FEN 9 Sposa Tarp 2 : 
man’s book on interior deco- amERICA (FENCE CONSTRUCTION Co. weather continues hot or dry a mulch of 
ration, lavishly illustrated with — 





leaves or spent manure or inverted sod 
should be placed around the stem. This 


and arrangement of each room Old English Garden Seats will double the effectiveness of any water- 


conside red as a de finite problem. ing you may do. 





pictures that show the furnishing 








Seo. Jilustrated with more than picture FOR CATALOG OF MANY DESIGNS 
81.40 net Postage Pcen ADDRESS 
McBRIDE, NAST & CoO. 
oe yn a NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO., Beverly, Mass. 
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A Row of House and Garden Books 


A Practica Book or PErtop FURNITURE. 
By Harold D. Eberlein and Abbot Mc- 
Clure. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. $5.00. 

Readers of Houset AND GARDEN need no 
introduction to the authors of this book, 
nor scarcely to the subject, but in few 
instances has there been a book that justi- 
fies so completely its title. For of the 
plethora of books on period furniture this 
is the most practical and the most compre- 
hensive. In the beginning are pages of 
illustrations showing types of furniture, 
key plates to be consulted when reading 
the chapters that follow. Later there are 
plates showing the details by which a 
piece of furniture can be judged and given 
its proper classification. The letterpress 
is arranged in a form equally handy. The 
dominant characteristics of each period 
are epitomized in the beginning of the 
chapter, and the varied forms in which 
those characteristics were expressed are 
set down in logical order with due refer- 
ence to the fabrics and materials em- 
ployed and the manner in which they 
were used. To these chapters are added 
others on Advice to Buyers and Collectors, 
Furnishing and Arrangement, and a con- 
venient glossary. In short, the book is 
such that no collector can be without and 
no one who desires to furnish a home in 
good taste should neglect to consult. 

In books of this nature, i. e., books on 
furniture and furnishings, one is often 
apt to forget that they are the product of 
a well-defined movement, a revision up- 
wards in taste. For those who do not 
comprehend the meaning of the periods 
and of the recent period revival, there is in 
this volume an introduction full of meaty 
thoughts. And quite apart from the 
practical value this book has is its sanity 
of approach to and handling of those 
things that are generally considered in a 
sentimental, dilletante fashion that leaves 
the reader sorely tried in patience and nof 
one whit more informed. If you want to 
know the periods, if you want to create in 
your house the atmosphere of the periods, 
here is a book that will prove invaluable. 


EARLY AMERICAN CuurCHES. By Aymar 
Embury, II. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$2.80. 

The need ror an authoritative book on 
early American churches has always been 
felt by those interested in Colonial archi- 
tecture—that sole branch of early Ameri- 
can art which is really worth while—a 
need amply supplied by this volume of Mr. 
Embury. The number of old churches is 
fast diminishing, albeit a concerted effort 
by those who appreciate antiquity has 








If You Expect to Build 
Don’t Miss This Offer 


At the time you are planning that new 





home and naturally desire to study 








the ideas of several leading architects 
who specialize on residences of the moderate-cost type you Can 
get valuable suggestions from the many beautiful designs, plans and 


details shown in eight issues of 


Building Age 


The National Building Publication with 
a Monthly Circulation of 25,000 among 


Builders, Architects, Owners 


The information contained in Building Age, both in the editorial and 


advertising pages, is of the keenest interest to home builders, and will 





enable you to introduce numerous features in your new home, that add 
to the convenience, comfort and value, without material additional cost. 


Building Age also contains data that should save you many dollars 


m= § es “| 
OUR [SPECIAL OFFER ee 
= L — 
The price of these eight numbers is $1.60. We will mail a set to you for special price ia Pomc 
- | : 











of $1.00 if you order at once and mention House & GARDEN Don't delay, as the supply "Pla \ 
is very limited. 
“ 
THIS $1.00 SHOULD. SAVE YOU HUNDREDS 
BUILDING AGE, 157 39th St. Building, New York City. 
For enclosed $1.00 send the eight numbers, according to special offer in House & GARDEN 
Name 
Address 




















MOTHERHOOD WITHOUT SUFFERING 
THE TRUTH ABOUT TWILIGHT SLEEP 


By Hannah Rion (Mrs. Ver Beck) 


Author of ‘“‘The Garden in the Wilderness,” “‘Let’s Make a 
Flower Garden,”’ etc. 


In the Freiburg Frauenklinik over five thousand mothers have 
had children painlessly in Twilight Sleep. Mrs. Ver Beck is not 
heralding a new thing; she is writing of a scientific method of pain- 
less childbirth which has stood the tests of experimentation and 
is now an accepted and perfected institution in many countries. 


12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents 
McBRIDE, NAST @ CO., Union Square North, New York 
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In writing to advertisers, please mention House & GARDEN, 
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Have You Read “My Growing Garden” 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


Thi i th timate to t ird 


is , which has been appearing as a serial of twelve parts, 
commencing wi t} january 1915 issue of THE COUNTRYSIDE MAGAZINE. 

This is written by a man who knows, and into the story has been woven the personal experience 
of vear told i the author ca tvle, making of it a fascinating narrative, where one meets 
the unexpect either in di or achievement at almost every paragraph. These articles 
have b il i with bea ful half tone illustrations from photographs taken by the author 
and present i tl f i iful garck cenes that have ever been printed. 

1} foll in { i whi h ha ( ulre id bee n printed l The Prospect and the 
Place ? lanni and t ( ] }) Getting into the Ground 1) Planting of all Sorts. 

} pri Suc 13] 6) The Feast of Flowers 
, » % , a > , J a 7 ‘) + , _ 
‘ 4st 4 4 e 4f4i n Ji i 4 4 - 
SPECIAL HALF-PRICE MID-SUMMER OFFER: 
If will send us $1.50 return mail, we will enter your name for a siz month's subscription, 


Tuly 1) mber, inclusive | | 


é i you, without extra charge, the first six issues of 1915, con 
taining Mi McFarland t 
Oaly 200 Orders Will Be Accepted. Act quickly. If your money reaches us too late, 
we will return it Fill out the following coupon and mail it to us TODAY. 
Puke SUBURBAN Press, Publishers The Countryside Magazine 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York 
(sentlemen: For the enclosed $1.50, sen 1 me Countrysile Marazine, July-December, 1915, and 
the first six ue: grat 
NAMI STREET 
Ciry 


STATE 





















For the Beginning Housekeeper and the Bachelor Girl 


The Small Family Cook Book 


By MARY D. PRETLOW 


A new cookery book for the beginning housekeeper and for 
everyone who has to cater to two or three persons. It solves 
the difficulties imposed by the average cook book of reducing 
the quantities prescribed, to the limits required and at the 
same time retaining the essential piquancy of the recipe. 

This bock is fascinating in its suggestions and menus for 
afternoon teas, informal brea*fasts, luncheons and congenial 
foregatherings of bachelor girls 





wv 


W@A decorations by Rhoda Chase and Charles Guischard. 12mo. 7ic. net. Postage 8c. 


TO), MeBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, 31 Union Square, North, New York 











ti to advertisers, please mention House & GaRDEN. 





served to stay the iconoclastic hand of 
progress. To the architect, the principal 
interest in these old buildings is their 
forms, in which were expressed the su- 
preme effort of the artistic genius of our 
ancestors. A chapter on “Church Organi- 
zation in the Colonies” affords a concise 
summation of the historical beginnings of 
the bodies ecclesiastical in America. Mr. 
Embury has refrained from giving the 
bare, architectural appreciation of the 
forms of the hundred and twenty churches 
considered, and has given, in his consid- 
eration of each, an historic resumé—es- 
tablished by the facts that brought the 
church into being. What form that build- 
ing took seems to have been a creation of 
each sect, as well as location. There was 
always an “Americanism” in ecclesiastical 
buildings. Moreover, early American 
church architecture was distinct from its 
predecessor across the water. 


DESIGN IN LANDSCAPE GARDENING. By 
R. R. Root and C. T. Kelley. The Cen- 
tury Co. $5.00. 

The plan before the planting. This is a 
rule that gardeners—amateur and profes- 
sional alike—are beginning to apply. In 
landscape gardening the design is a sine 
qua non, and upon this very necessary 
subject is based the volume of 
Root and Kelley. There has been a real 
need for a work that will sum up in a com- 
pact way the definite principles of design 
as applied to landscape gardening, a de- 
mand that this volume amply supplies. 
Here are discussed the elements of the art 
—architecture, sculpture, engineering, and 
such. Then design and color and plant- 
ing, each of which topic is later applied to 
such everyday problems as the American 
house, small places, school grounds, golf 
courses and country estates. The letter 
press is clear and understandable, ar- 
ranged in practical form so that even the 
beginning gardener can find his special 
problem solved. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent, notably black and white sketches 
by Mr. Kelley, which, quite apart from 
their subject, show a striking individuality 
in workmanship. 


Messrs. 


A valuable contribution to the literature 
of architecture is “A Guide to Gothic 
Architecture,” by T. Francis Bumpus, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., publishers. While 
the volume lacks nothing of thoroughness 
and scholarship, it is written in a tongue 
understood of the layman, and with no 
little charm. 


“Historic Homes of New England,” by 
Mary H. Northend, issued by Little, 
Brown & Co., tells of the old romances 
of old houses. Some of the houses are 
tenantless; others well preserved, but all 
storehouses of history, and, to the anti- 
quarian, constant sources of interest. 
Miss Northend has described these New 
England homes with much feeling and 
charm. The volume is well illustrated. 








Hot Weather Care of the Dog 


6 Weise “dog days” are probably the 
hardest, from a canine point of view, 
of the whole year. That is, they are the 
inost productive ot bodily discomfort, es- 
pecially if the dog that must endure them 
is one of the heavy-coated varieties. Such 
an animal really suffers from the heat, 
and it is little to be wondered at if his 
erstwhile happy disposition cracks under 
the strain and he becomes irritable and 
morose. 

A great deal of the dog’s suffering in 
hot weather can be eliminated, however, 
by thoughtfulness and care on the part 
of his owner. Shade, water and proper 
feeding are essential to his comfort and 
well-being, and each is deserving of more 
than casual mention. 

The best for the dog that is 
quartered outdoors 1S, of course, a tree 
whose branches are high enough from the 
ground to permit a free circulation of air 
under them. Lacking this, build in the 
dog yard or in front of the kennel a flat 
roof of boards four feet above the ground 
and large enough to supply a generous 
amount of shade throughout the day. 
too, such as morning 
glories or some one of the rambler roses, 
may sometimes be trained so as to provide 
protection from the sun’s rays. In any 
case it is important to see that whatever 
breeze may be stirring 
and through the shady 
the shade, where it will re- 
main as cool as possible and be accessible 
at all times, should be a pan of fresh, 
clean water. Do not put a lump of sul- 
phur in it with the idea that the dog will 
benefit thereby. Lump sulphur is insolu- 
ble in water, so if the dog’s blood needs 
cooling it had better be done with one of 
the regular sulphur prescriptions put up 
for the purpose. Besides the drinking 
pan there is nothing wet that is quite so 
good for the dog in summer as a stream 
or pond where he can splash around and 
get thoroughly wet and cool. Do not, 
however, send him into cold water when 
he is overheated from exercise. 


shade 


Climbing vines, 


has free access to 
spot provided. 
Placed in 


The proper summer rations differ from 
cold weather food chiefly in that they con- 
tain less fat and blood-heating matter. 
Boiled green vegetables, boiled rice, se- 
lected table (not potatoes), dry 
wheat bread, now and then some raw lean 
beef and a good bone to gnaw on—these 
will keep most dogs’ digestion in condi- 
tion. 


scraps 


The best grades of manufactured 
dog biscuits are also good, especially as 
a variation from the regular diet. A light 
meal of them in the morning, and in the 
evening a moderately hearty meal of the 
first-mentioned foods should be sufficient, 
for remember that in summer most dogs 
are apt to take less exercise than at other 
times and fat accumulates readily under 
such circumstances. Do not, therefore, 
overfeed; a tendency to leanness will be 
far better for him than a superabundance 
of fat. 


R. S. LEMMon 
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in dogs. 


DEPARTMEN 


lhe purpose of this department ts to give advice to those interested 
The manager will gladly answer any troublesome questions. 
Address “Kennel Devartment” and enclose a self-addressed envelove. 



























Midkiff Kennels 


W. T. PAYNE, Owner 

For the past twenty-eight years we have been the 
largest breeder and exhibitor of Cocker Spaniels. 

During that time we have won more prizes than 
any other exhibitor in the United States or Canada. 

Our entire breeding stock including both stud dogs 
and matrons are the very best obtainable. 

Our dogs are all farm raised insuring strong con- 
stitutions and rugged health, and the development 
of their intelligence and house manners receives the 
same careful attention as the maintenance of their 
health. 

We always have a large number on hand, both 
sexes, all ages and in all the various standard colors 
for sale 

Also several broken and unbroken. 
Setters and Irish Water Spaniels. 

For full particulars, description and prices, address 
THE MIDKIFF KENNELS, Dallas, Penna. 


Pointers, 














A SAFE COMPANION FOR YOUR 
CHILDREN OR FOR YOURSELF 


A Necessity for your Country Home 
A GOOD DOG 


Send for our illustrated booklet showing the 
German Shepherd Dog (Police Dog) and his 
performances. This is free upon request. 


POLICE DOGS 


PALISADE KENNELS 
East Killingly, Conn. 

















COLLIE PUPPIES 
Pedigreed, royally bred sire, 
son of Champion Imna Select 
(imported). Prices reasonable, 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
E. B. Johnston, Bellevue, Campbell Co. 
KENTUCKY 











Any Dog is a Good Dog 


but he will not herd sheep, retrieve birds nor 
clean the rats out of your barn. Most dogs are 
good watchers, but all are not husky enough to 
repel invaders. 

We know just where the right_dog for you may 
be had. 

We are in touch with many good kennels all 
over the country and we'll be glad to tell you 
not only who has your dog, but the probable 
cost and the points to look for in him. 

Here is the way we helped one man. 





Spooner, MINN., May 22, 
Mr. H. O. Hayden, Mgr., Kennel Dept., 
House and Garden Magazine, New York 

Dear Mr. Hayden—Thinking you and Mr. Bray might 
be interested, am enclosing a kodak of ‘* Blossom,” the 
Airedale which you were so kind to get for me through Mr 
Bray. Am very much pleased with Blossom and am sure 
it will prove a find. 

Am going to ask another favor Would like to have you 
advise me in regard to Pet Cat, one of good stock, but not 
expensive; long-haired and snow white and young, if house 
broke. A pet for the lady in the picture 

Thanking you for past favors and for your early reply, 

Yours very truly, 
M. P. 


1915. 


May we do the same for you? 

Just tell us approximately what you want to 
pay, the purpose for which you are buying a dog 
and any breed preferences. By asking our co- 
operation now, you'll have your companion as 
soon as your instructions are received and our 
message carried to a kenne!. 


Manager Kennel Department 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
445 Fourth Avenue New York City 


,of its kind. Importers and breeders of Eng- 














Airedale Terriers 


From the greatest living sires 
Ch. Soudan  Swiveller, Ch. King 
Oorang and Gold Heels. Farm-raised, 
very keen, alert and full of vigor, 
with true terrier characteristics. 
Prices reasonable. Shipped on 
approval to responsible parties. 
THOMAS K. BRAY 


232 Clark Street, WESTFIELD, New Jersey 
Phone, 424 M Westfield 

















BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 





America’s 
Pioneer 
Dog Remedies 

















A rare opportunity to secure a 


Beautiful Royal Siamese Cat 


The most fascinating and 
affectionate of pets 
Three litters of finest pedigree at 
moderate prices if taken young. 
Illustrated booklet upon request 
Black Short Haired Cattery 
Hassrouck Heicurts, N. | Tel. 110-M . 











AIREDALE TERRIERS 


If you want a real pal, guard, or 
companion for your children get an 
Airedale. I usually have husky, 
country raised puppies and grown 
terriers for sale at $20.00 and up- 
wards. 








Neshonshon Farm Kennels, Bridgeport, Conn., R F.D. 52 











AMERICAN KENNELS 


Largest and most up-to-date establishment 


lish Bulls, Puppies, $15.00 to $25.00; grown 
Stock for Companions, Stud Dogs and 
brood Bitches, $35.00 up; Great Danes, 
Newfoundlands, St. Bernards. Puppies, 
$15.00 up; grown Dogs, $35.00 up, Scotch 
Collies, Airedales, Irish, Fox Terriers, $10.00 
up. Toy Dogs, $20.00 up. Pomeranians, 
all colors; Toy Silk Poodles, from 
3-pound parents, $12.00 up. Toy Fox 
Terriers, $5.00 up. Every variety. State 
wante—we ship anywhere. 


AMERICAN KENNELS, Trevose, Pa. 








AIREDALES 
Champion Stock 
The real chum for 


your child and family, 

as well as the best pro- 

tection for your home, 
CARL PFLUCER 


1222 Ave. C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone, Flatbush 797 4-6 
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Deg Kennel No. 4 Poultry House—S anits No. 3 Poultry House—I anit 


KENNE!I wnitary, neat, durable $10.00 . 
Hodgson io. 4 POULTRY HOUSE—1ex5e feet ; in 5 pens ; complete for 200 hens. Cedar, vermin-proof. First pen, 
175.0 y 


oo sdiditional pens, $40.00 each ‘. 

P table No. SPOULTRY HOUSE—#x10 feet ; complete for 30 hens. $60.00; additional pens, $50.00 each. Cedar, 
vermi proof 

or Neatly painted. Quickly bolted together by anyone. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Houses FE. F. HODGSON CO. {Beens2s. 22° WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS.) Address all corre- 


* \CRAPTSMAN BLDG, 6 EAST 39th ST, NEW YORKS spondence to Boston 
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Naturalist 





You can buy Santi 
tary Roosting and 
Nesting Fixtures, 
Coops, Hoppers, etc., 
cheaper than you 


Outfit $6.60 can build. Used over 
Birds for the House and Porch sen Years tr thoussade of succesful poultes 


Birds for the Ornamental Waterway keepers. Potter Complete Henvery Outfits, 
Birds for the Garden, Pool and Aviary $3 up. Portable Houses, all sizes, $16 
Birds for the Game Preserve and Park up. Start right. Get the world’s best 


‘Everything in the Bird Line 
froma Canary toan Ostrich” 





I the oldest established and largest exclusive poultry equipment at lowest prices. Get 
" Lee ie land and water birds in America and have rid of your makeshift, unsanitary fixtures 
. . . ‘ ‘ ct S st; Ss postage O ())- 

on hand the most extensive stock in the United States Send 4 cents in stamps for postage on 1 


page catalog 


G. D. TILLEY, Box H, Darien, Connecticut POTTER & CO., 37 Forest Ave., Downers Grove, Ill. 

















FOR EVERY CARDENER’S TOOL BASKET 





The Gardener’s Pocket Manual 


By F. F. ROCKWELL 
Author of ‘Home Vegetable Gardening” and ‘“‘Gardening Indoors and Under Glass"’ 
mend in Water-proof and Dirt-proof Cloth. Small 12mo. 


enis net. Postage 10 cents. 


This efficient and practical little book is intended to 
he carried in the tool basket for reference in garden opera- 
tions. It is the latest word in practical gardening books, 
and is designed to give the gardener definite information 
where and when he needs it, during the operations of 
digging, planting, pruning and spraying. 





McBRIDE, NAST @ COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 














In write to advertiser please mention House & GARDEN. 


Poultry Work for August 


I' is a lucky poultry keeper who gets a 

full egg basket in August. Many 
hens are molting, some are still broody 
and others apparently are just resting. 
\ltogether, it is an off month. 

mn the other hand, there is no month 
in which the hens require more attention 
Young stock, too, must be kept growing 
and not allowed to suffer from lack of 
shade or water. Also, this is a very good 
time to plan new poultry houses and to 
make improvements in those already built. 
\ugust is really a busier month for the 
poultry keeper than for the poultry. 

Molting is an operation which has never 
been standardized. Some hens drop al- 
most all their feathers in a few days and 
stand around naked, if not ashamed, until 
the new feathers come; others make the 
transition so gradually that it is hardly 
noticeable. Some shift their coats in a 
few weeks; others require months. Oc- 
casionally a hen will lay right through the 
molting period, but usually the egg yield 
is greatly diminished, even if it does not 
cease entirely. It is doubtful if anything 
is gained by having the hens lay intermit- 
tently when molting, for when that hap- 
pens they usually take more time to get 
their new feathers. Several rules for 
hastening the molt have been laid down, 
but experience shows that nothing is 
gained in the total egg yield by following 
them. Of course, the hens which molt 
early will be more likely to lay well in the 
early winter months than those which are 
late in molting, but experiments seem to 
show that the late-molting hens will give 
the largest total in the course of the full 
vear. 

The amateur who raises a new lot of 
layers each season is probably better off 
when his birds molt late, for then they 
will continue to produce eggs until it is 
almost time for the pullets to begin. Per- 
haps he will carry over a number of yearly 
hens to use for breeding pens the next 
spring, but as it would not be advisable 
tc force these hens for winter laying in 
any event, nothing is lost by having them 
molt late. And to fix the habit of late 
laying, the hens which lay late should be 
selected, as a matter of course, for the 
breeders. 

It is common and reasonable advice to 
sell off the old hens when they become 
broody, but the amateur must pause be- 
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fore he follows it too literally. In case 
he likes to get rid of all his old flock in 
order to reduce the labor of the summer 
months, the hens may go to the collector's 
wagon as soon as they begin to set, but 
if he wants to keep up his egg yield until 
the pullets begin, he must retain a con- 
siderable number. Usually, a broody hen 
will go about five weeks before laying 
begins again; therefore hens which are 
broody in July and August may still be 
depended upon for eggs before the end of 
the may perhaps be more 
profitable to get rid of the hens as soon 
as they begin to cluck, but the man who 
keeps only a few is looking for eggs rather 
than profit, as a rule. 


season, It 


Feeding can hardly be too liberal in 
August. It is a fine growing month, if 
conditions are right, and broilers should 
be coming along fast enough to keep the 
family table well supplied. Needless to 
say, the broilers should come only from 
the cockerel pen. The number of cockerels 
and pullets is pretty evenly divided in 
most cases, and the former should about 
pay the expenses of raising the new flock, 
crediting those served on the home table 
with the amount they would bring if sold. 

When possible, it is desirable to keep 
the pullets and cockerels in separate pens, 
and there will be less fighting among the 
belligerent males if they are varded out 
of sight of the pullets. It will be hard 


to get much fat on the growing stock, 
but the flesh will be very tender and 
sweet. Even Leghorns and <Anconas, 
small as the birds of these breeds are, 


make excellent broilers. 

All the old males should have been dis- 
posed of long before this, if the matter 
of economy in feeding is to be considered 
at all. It should be made a point, in any 
event, to have all the male birds out of 
the hen yards before the molting period 
begins. Those being kept over for breed- 
ing purposes should have a yard to them- 
selves. 
lf the growing stock can have a wide 
range, of course, the necessity of sepa- 
rating the sexes is less important, although 
the cockerels will be in better condition 
for the table if kept confined to smaller 
vards. A wide range, however, gives just 
the right conditions for the pullets, and if 
they can have a corn patch to run in, so 
much the better. They will be protected 
from hawks and will have shelter from 
the sun, as well as an excellent hunting 
ground. 

Many people get an idea that when the 
chickens have a large field to wander over 
they need no beef scraps, but that is a 
mistake. Seldom do the youngsters get 
as much meat in the form of bugs and 
worms as they need. Of course, it will 
not feed much beef 
scrap as to yarded birds, but a certain 
amount will be needed, either in the dry 

mash or in a hopper by itself. 


be necessary to 
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A Terra Cotta 
TILE ROOF 


adds wonderfully to the c haracter of a building 
Note the beauty of this little bungalow with roof 
of Imperial Spanish Tile. A tile roof is the only 
perfect shelter —one that lasts forever 


Write for our illustrated booklet “The Roof Beautiful’ 
printed in colors, referring to the origin and use of 
Tiles, It contains views of many beautiful homes 
with roofs of Terra Cotta Tiles, and is sent free 
upon request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 


Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
Offices: 1107-17 Monroe Bidg., Chicago, Ill, 


OO ay a ne mts Pana em bees 





A most unusual and unique floral decoration. 
Write or Phone for a detailed description 
of the box and its contents. 





New York Office 
*Phone 123 Murray Hill 





WINDOW BOXESLCOMPLETE 


Carefully planted and started with the flowers you 
like. They are bound to grow and sure to please 


PLANT CRAFTSMAN 
16 E, 33rd Street 


All branches of Landscape and Garden Work 





PLEASING TO THE EYE 


Are Hardy Phlox. I have over 300 different 
varieties. The best in the market and the 
largest collection in the world. Also Iris and 
Delphiniums. Barberries for hedges. Send 
for list. 


W. F. SCHMEISKE, Binghamton, N. Y. 








“BILLIARDS —The Home Magnet’’— FREE! 


A handsomely illustrated book showing all Brunswick Home 
Carom and Pocket Billiard Tables in actual colors, giving eas: 
terme, prices, etc. Sent Free! Write for it todav 


The Brunswick-Balke Collender Co., Dept. 15W, Chicago 











“ARTBRONZ” PRODUCTS for All Occasions. 


Book Rocks—Statuary—Library Lamps—aAsh Trays, etc. 
a Ranging in price from $1.50 up. 
Catalog illustrating 200 Art Subjects free. 


KATHODION BRONZE WORKS, 50°: Fifth Ave., New York 


Make Distinctive Gifts 





BOOKLET FREE 


“BATH ROOMS OF CHARACTER” 
THE TRENTON 


POTTERIES COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Sanitary Pottery in the U.S. A. 





TRENTON N. J. 
Our experienced Land- 


Let UsHelp You scape gardeners make 


a planting plan of your place, selecting trees, 
shrubs, etc., suitable to soil and situation 
Our nurseries 


(more than 600 acres) offer the finest 


selection in America for lawn and garden planting 


Write for Catalog D 
Stephen Hoyt’s Sons Co. [** 154° New Canaan, Conn. 











The Gay Daffodils 


with cups of gold, 
Tulips, Hyacinths and 
Crocus, the flowers 
that make spring gar 
dens bright, must be 
lanted this fall. 
he bulbs are not ex 
pensive, but the flowers 
give an immense a- 
mount of real garden 
joy. 





Baur’s 


Booklet of Bulbs 


is different from many lists; it 
was compiled by a practical bulb 
man, who selected only the vari 
eties that are sure bloomers, and 
worthy of a place in any garden. 
Send your name and address for 
a copy. If you are interested in 
planting shrubs, trees, or hardy 
plants ask for our general cata- 
logue. 


BAUR FLORAL CO. 


15 East Ninth St. Dept, Erie, Pa. 











August is the Time 





f 

to Plant Evergreens 
BIG OR LITTLE 

= They will get a well established root hold, 

ready to start again at the first hint of Spring 


A They at once fill in that bare spot in the land 
scape, or screen the out-buildings All winter 
long you have their fresh green to cheer up the 
landscape 
© We have White Pines from 5 to 15 feet high, 
= and all kinds of Cedars, Spruces, et« 
: We replace any that for 
reason fail to take hold 
Send fer list of sizes and prices 

and our circulars, ‘‘ Never Too Late 
To Plant” and ‘‘Shade Now 





any 













~~ “saac Hicks & Son 


Westbury. Nassau County, N.Y. 
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} Lighting Fixtures : 
TT ie ; 
i That Satisfy } 
q If you contemplate building a new ; { 
a) house or installing new lighting fix- ah 
k ¥ tures in your old house, let us send ij 
. you our beautiful 1 12-page catalog . 
: of : : 
= Electric, Gas and 
in Combination Lighting Fixtures ff ’ 
§ . ‘ sae 
| ; Your order for any lighting fixtures rh 
ai shown in this catalog will be filled 4 
6 and shipped within twenty - four : 
: hours after we receive it, andeach (jue 
; ai fixture will come to you ready to \ 
\Or7 hang—all in one piece, compietely . 4 
1 6 assembled and wired. ’ ha 
J v) You will find our line of modern 1G P=) 
b and period designs unusually com- . 
plete, and our very moderate prices A 
(6b) } will pleasantly surprise you. __ {t. 
= Write today for | ighting Fixture = 
a Catalog No. 84H237. It willbe sent «r= 
7 eee 
cae you free, postpaid. —_ 
a me wee we ee 





Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago, IIL 
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a arrs |WeW arises When planning to build— 
j 
“A . 
pe ——______—— ’ read he Architectural Record 
, ; ~ a a that Core — “The National Architectural Magazine” 
if ’ YOR IThh i tre wonacriu COMWTS 
’ t hown im ‘ j rificet bloot 5 Oo > 
7 ee ee ee goo and benefit by the ideas of lead- 
iow | ae rite ‘ aor me and oy formed = mo he oage ing architects. You will get valu- 
por m oof my piendiad erty 0 rise on we groum oO e ° 
Panama Pacific Exposition All who have seen them growing able suggestions on attractive 
ire 1 i mou j ronouncin the ver bn tiful 2 ° ~* 
Pitcasttaaines a eee F exteriors, convenient arrangement and appropriate 
Awarded Gold Medal furnishings, and be better posted when you consult 
At San Prancisco your own architect. More than one _ hundred 
sine aentesnditih inindn lens uliiate of dealt: Mihail tc Ghin) Dehinaall illustrations with explanatory text in every issue. 
Pacihe |] position Commission For the past filteen years the 
own 0 rine ina eon Mm cen rec jleas e I . e . 
oe < eee ee ae Se — ome In the business section are described the latest and 
of the new varieties that have been obtainable, and now have best building specialties which add so much of 
wre at yomissing the most mmplete collection of rare varieti« : 
in existence comfort, convenience and value. 
Many people fail to real the importance of August and early 
eptember planting, which allows the plants to make a full growth, ° 
ind thus insure in abundance of bloom the following spring Twelve attractive and valuable issues each year 
All these rare irre tu of Iris ind Peon ire described in 
my book ol lard Plant ect ft wccording to color-chart, and for $3. 
illustrated with twenty-four full page plates (twelve of them in . 
color \ copy will be sent free on request to those interested in Subscribe now The Architectural Record, 2211 Lewisohn Blidg., N. Y. City. 
these plants Send me free the Country House Numbers of 191 ’ 
—— ay apg sey aed Pe re amy pn ying ary 
BERTRAND H. FARR the Country | caclee $3.00. 
oh House Numbers Stened 
106 Garfield Ave. Wyomissing, Pa. |. of 1913 and 1914. 
~_ ; a. : Adine = 60c. for Canada and $1 for foreign postage. 
































More Secrets of the Greal German Spy Sysiem 


By the Author of 


“The Secreis of the German War Office” 


An amazing continuation of Dr. Graves’ first book 
which has enthralled over 100,000 American readers 
and has been translated into six foreign languages 


The Secrets x. Hohenzolierns 


By Dr. Armgaard Karl Graves, Secret Agent 
Author of “‘The Secrets of the German War Office”’ 


This inner history of Hohenzollerns gives the amazing unwritten history 
of the ousting of Delcasse, the French minister, the break between Bismarck 
and the Kaiser, the assassination of King Alexander and Queen Draga of 
Serb'a. the Kaiser's visit incognito to Paris, the origins of the antagonisms 
toward England and the guarded secrets of aeroplane warfare and death 
dealing ordnances. Dr. Graves points with emphasis to the fact that the 


unaccounted factor in this war ts the truly great American in the White DR. ARMGAARD KARL GRAVES 
i ks Late Spy to the German Government 





House 

8vo. Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage 14 cents. In the Kaiser's service Dr. Graves was sent 
on many secret mtsstons and finally was 
arrested in England for spying at Rosyth, 
July, 1912. He was later released by royal 


McBride, Nast & CO., Union Square North, New VOrH x2! ot emered the” enaisn’ Ser 
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